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INTRODUCTION 


THE title “Harly Religious Poetry of the 
Hebrews” needs a further definition. It is intended 
to embrace the Poetry of Old Testament times as 
distinguished from the Poetry of the Synagogue. 
This will fix our period. But what are we to under- 
stand by Religious Poetry ? 

The Poet is the man whose whole being is in 
touch with those voices of God that we call “Nature.” 
He may, or he may not, be a religious man. In other 
words, he may, or he may not, recognise the Source 
of those voices. The Prophet, on the other hand, 
is the man whose whole being is in touch with the 
voices of God in Humanity. He must be, more or 
less, a poet, in the sense in which we have defined 
the word, but his chief sphere will be the poetry of 
life. His message will necessarily be conditioned by 
the age in which he lives. He has his treasure in an 


“earthen vessel” and “he prophesies in part.” 


This that is true of individuals is also true of 
nations. Hach nation has its peculiar gift, and Israel 
is the Prophet of Humanity. When, therefore, we 


_ speak of the Religious Poetry of Israel we include the 
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whole outcome of that probation whereby the Suffer- 
ing Nation was fitted to prepare the world for God. 
Thus, for example, there is little that is “religious” 
in the Song of Deborah or even in David’s lamentation 
for Saul and Jonathan, but, from our point of view, 
all such poems must be included, marking, as they 
do, a stage in Israel’s life. 

We now turn to the outward form whereby Hebrew 
poetry is distinguished. I have no desire to repeat 
at length what has been so often written on parallelism 
as a feature of Hebrew poetry. And yet a word 
must be said. Parallelism may take the unsatisfying 
form of identity when it becomes a mere echo; though 
this too may be effective, e.g. Is. xv. 1: 

In a night ’tis destréyed, Ar-Méab is rdined. 
In a night ’tis destréyed, Kir-Méab is rdined. 
More frequently the words are varied while the 
thought remains the same, e.g. Prov. iii. 9: 
Honour the Lord with thy wealth, 
And with chiefest of all thine increase. 
At other times the parallelism adds to the thought 
either by way of development or antithesis. 

Or again, the parallelism may be alternate when 
it suggests the strophe, e.g. Ps. xx. 5: 

(a) As for mé—the péor-one, the needy !— 
(0) Speed té me, O Géd. 
(a1) My Hélper, Delivérer, Thou! 

(b1) O J&hve delay not 
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The “riddle” of Samson (Judg. xiv. 14, 18): 


(a) Oat of the féeder came food 
(6) And odt of the fiérce there came swéetness 


is answered by completing the parallelism thus : 


(6;) What is there swéeter than héney ? 
(a,) And what can be fiércer than lion? 


It is just this symmetry of thought that satisfies 
not the ear alone but also the mind, and gives such 
dignity and grace to Hebrew poetry. Kautzsch (Die 
Poesie und die poetischen Biicher des A. T. p. 6 f.) 
well points out the analogy between rhyme and 
parallelism by quoting from Faust, Part Il, the 
words of Helena which, in Latham’s translation, run 
thus : 


“Manifold marvels do I see and hear. 
Amazement smites me, much I fain would ask. 
Yet would I be enlightened why the speech 
Of this man rang so strange, so strange yet pleasing. 
It seemed as did one tone unto another 
Fit itself, fell one word upon the ear, 
And straight another came to dally with it.” 


[See the whole passage.] 

If, in the last line but one, we substitute sentence 
for word we have, as Kautzsch says, the secret of 
parallelism. 

“That which the Prince of Poets here reveals as 
to the nature of Rhyme, that it is the outcome of 
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a certain inner compulsion, applies also to the 
Parallelism of Members in Hebrew Poetry. Thus, 
of it too we may say: 

Scarce has a sentence fallen on the ear 

When straight another comes to fondle it.” 

He also quotes Herder as saying : “Does not all 
rhythm, dance and harmony, yes every charm both of 
shape and sound, depend upon symmetry? The two 
members strengthen, raise, confirm one another in 
their teaching or joy. In didactic poetry one saying 
confirms the other. It is as though the father spoke 
to his sons and the mother repeated it.” 

With this rhyme of thought the Hebrew poet did 
not need the rhyme of words, though the Hebrew 
language with its pronominal affixes would have 
easily lent itself to rhyme. Indeed, at times it comes 
unsought (e.g. Ps. vi., liv. 3f.; Job x. 9—18, &c.). It 
could not be otherwise. But it is an entire mistake 
to suppose that rhyme was ever consciously sought 
by any Hebrew poet of Old Testament times, 

The same may be said of metre if, by that term, 
we denote the measured beat of long and short 
syllables. The metre that is most common in Hebrew 
poetry is that of three accented syllables in parallelism. 
This we indicate by (3 + 3). Some writers on Hebrew 
poetry have called these verses hexameters, but such 
a term leads us to count syllables instead of accents. 
I shall therefore avoid it. No doubt there are 
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e instances in which the (83+3) metre might, with a 
na little careful reading, be scanned as hexameter, but 
_ this is not due to the measure of the syllables but to 
_ the stress of the accent. 

Thus, if we take the line Prov. xxiv. 30 and read 
_ itstrictly by the accents, passing as lightly as possible 
_ over ail other syllables, it would run as follows : 


oe 
vi 
a 
ee 


al-s’déh ish-‘atzél ‘avarti | val-kérem adam b’sar-léy. 
I should translate this : 
I passed by the fiéld of a sliggard | by a vine that 
belonged to a féol. 
The passage continues as follows : 
And 16! ’twas grown éver with rabbish | and the fénce 
of its stones was thrown déwn. 
The difficult word for “rubbish” gave rise to a gloss 
“nettles had covered its face.” 

From this point the metre becomes irregular 
and we see that the text has been influenced by a 
quotation from Proy. vi. 10: 

- As for mé I laid it to heart; | I s4w and recéived instraction. 
A little sleep, a little slumber, 
‘ A little folding of hands for repose ; 
Then comes along striding thy péverty | and thy néed as a 
man with a shiéld. 
It would be easy to find verses that would scan, 


eg. Ps. liv. 3 
Elohim b’shim’k4, hoshiéyni 
Ubigvaérath’k4 t’dinéyni. 


—* 
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Nor would it be difficult to find hexameters and 
pentameters, e.g. in the Balaam poems: but, for my 
part, I agree with Mr Cobb, who, after carefully 
examining the regular and irregular forms, writes 
as follows : 

“What shall we say to these things? Surely we 
cannot continue to say that English verse is parallel 
with Hebrew. Nothing like this was ever written 
in English in the name of poetry unless by Walt 
Whitman....If all the poetry of the Hebrew Bible 
were stored in our memories, we could point to 
nothing more metrically regular than are some of the 
Psalms which have been before us, and to nothing 
less regular than are others of those Psalms. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that the two 
classes are equal in extent; the irregular poems 
greatly predominate” (Systems of Hebrew Metre, 
p- 30). 

It is highly probable that Hebrew “metre” con- 
sisted, not in long and short syllables but in the 
rhythmical beat of the accent. It is in this sense 
that I shall use the word metre as applied to Hebrew 
in the following pages. In dealing with the ir- 
regularities of Hebrew metre the question naturally 
arises as to the correctness of the text. But the 
knowledge of Hebrew verse is not yet sufficiently 
advanced to justify us in correcting the text in 
favour of any metrical theory unless we can support 
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the change on independent grounds. In the chapters 
which follow we shall have occasion, from time to 
time, to offer a few suggestions on this subject. 
The following facts greatly increase the difficulty 
of determining the laws of Hebrew verse. 

(1) We cannot be sure that the Masoretic vowels 
and accents represent the ancient pronunciation of 
the language. 

Strictly speaking, each word has one accent which 
is either wtimate or penultimate ; but, in poetry, 
some of the longer words may have a subsidiary 
accent which falls on an earlier syllable, e.g. légdr- 
gérothéka, Prov. i. 9. 

Where two words are joined together by a hyphen 
called Maggef the former loses its accent: but the 
Masoretic use of Maqgef cannot be trusted in 
Hebrew poetry ; it is often omitted when it ought 
to be used and used when it ought to be omitted. 

(2) The duplicate texts that have come down to 
us (eg. Ps. xiv. with Ps. liii.; Ps. xl. 13—17 with 
Ps. Ixx.; Ps. lx. 5—12 with Ps. eviii. ; Ps. Ixxi. 1—3 
with Ps. xxxi. 1ff.; Ps. eviii. 1—5 with Ps. lvii. 
7—11; 2 Sam. xxii. with Ps. xviii.) shew that the 
Divine Names constantly changed and that, in many 
other respects, the text was not accurately pre- 
served. 

Those who are familiar with the changes that 
have taken place in popular Hymns will easily 
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understand that the Hebrew Psalter would be 
specially liable to change. 

Though rhyme is only an accident in Hebrew 
poetry, assonance and paronomasia play an important 
part, and since it is impossible to reproduce the effect 
in a translation, it will be necessary here to give 
some examples in the original. The pitiful ery of 
the final 7 (pronounced like a long e as in me) is 
frequent in lamentation. Thus the lament of David 
over Absalom is far more pathetic in the original, 
which we may transliterate as follows : 

Bni Abshalém, b’ni b’nt Abshalém ! 
Mi yittén mithi, dnt tachtéka, 
Abshalém b’ni b’ni! 
The same effect is very frequent in the Book of 
Job. We have also an instance in the Song of 
Lamech (Gen. iv. 23), clearly shewing that the Song, 
at all events in its original form, was no triumph- 
song but an elegy. Thus: 
Ada v'Tzilla shema’an qolt 
Néshé-Lemek ha’izéna imrathi 
Ki isch haragti lsphitzi 
V’yéled V’chabirathi. 


We may also (with Kautzsch) note the mocking 
sound énw in Judg. xvi. 24, where the Philistines, 
rejoicing over the fall of Samson, say “Our God hath 
given into our hand our enemy, that laid waste our 
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land, and that multiplied our slain.” In the original 
thus : 
Nathan elohénw beyadénu, eth-oyévénu 


VWeth machariv artzénw 
Va’asher hirba eth-ch’lalénz. 


i We can scarcely suppose that these words were 
actually used by the Philistines. The recurring énu 
suggests the peevish cry of children; and, indeed, 
the words must have been intended to mock the 
speakers. 
The language of Jeremiah expresses at times the 
very depths of sorrow. Thus Jer. viii. 18: 


Mabligithi “lay yagén | ‘alai libi davai. 
Read slowly and note the spondee effect of the last 


three words. 
We may translate thus : 


Would I comfort mysélf against sérrow | my heart—in 
mé—is faint. 

The heart and courage that should support him is 
itself a Source of weakness ; for, as he goes on to say : 
Harvest is past—Simmer is énded—And wé are unsaved! 

Assonance and paronomasia often render trans- 
lation quite inadequate, e.g. Gen. ix. 27 : 


Yaft Elohim Y Yéfeth | v’yishkén b’a’hali-Shem. 
“God shall enlarge Japheth and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem” (E.V.). 
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Here we have not merely the play upon the name 
Japheth but also, I think, a double meaning given 
to the name Shem, which’ may signify “renown” 
(Num. xvi. 2). 

Sometimes in addition to assonance we have the 
root-meaning of a verb brought out, as when Isaiah 
(vii. 9) says: 

Im lo tha’aminu ki lo théaménu. 

“If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established” (E.V.). 


Here the verb aman “to believe” is used in two 
voices with a deep inner meaning which we might 
paraphrase 


“TE ye will not stay yourselves (on God), ye shall not be stayed 
2 


up. 


In my translations I have done my best to imitate 
the rhythm of the Hebrew, but I must ask the reader 
kindly to bear in mind the fact that the terseness 
of Hebrew renders translation difficult, especially in 
the short lines of verse. In a little book, like the 
present, notes on the translation would, for the most 
part, be out of place ; I fear, therefore, that I may, 
at times, appear to be unduly dogmatic. This must 
be pardoned from the necessity of the case. 

I have translated the Tetragrammaton by Jéhve 
simply because Jehovah is an impossible form and 
Jdhve has passed into common use. I have also 
assumed the popular pronunciation with penultimate 
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accent, although, if such a name existed, its accent 
ought to be wltimate. In the same way I have 
adopted the English pronunciation of many proper 
names, e.g. Déborah instead of the Hebrew Déborah. 
Since Hebrew poetry does not depend upon long 
and short syllables but upon the beat of the accent, 
I must ask the reader strictly to observe the accents 
which I have marked in my translations. 


18 January, 1911. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EARLIEST POETRY 


THE English reader who knows how the language 
of Chaucer differs from that of Shakespeare will 
naturally expect the earliest poetry of the Hebrews 
to be clearly marked by archaisms... It..is: well there- 
fore to state at once that this: ‘ig: not: thé case. Of 
course there are archaic: forms, ‘but. fragments of 
Songs and popular poetry which have: been, preserved 
in the Hexateuch have come down to us in the 
language of the Prophetic Writers. of the 8th century 
B.C. Thus, the Song of Lamech (Gen. iv. 23 f.), reads 
as follows : 

“ Ada and Tzillah, | Héar my vofce ; 
Wives of Lamech | heérken to my spéech: 
For a man I have sl4in to my woind ; 
A youth to my hart. 
If sévenfold véngeance be CAin’s 
Then Lamech’s be séventy-séven.” So 43 


If these words had been the actual words of 
Lamech they would have been not merely archaic 
but probably not even Semitic. In point of fact they 
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are pure Hebrew written in the Kinah or elegiac 
measure of which we shall have occasion hereafter to 
speak. It is quite probable that the Song was 
founded upon some Kenite (Cain) tradition connected 
with the discovery of metal weapons (cf. v. 22); for 
the Kenites were the smiths of the ancient world. 
But the Song in és present form is due to the 
Jehovist, ie. to a prophetic writer of the 8th century 
B.C. whose object is to trace the downward course 
of the race of Cain to this Lamech, the seventh from 
Adam shewing the fruits of murder augmented from 
“seven-fola” to “seventy times seven.” 

It is interesting to note that in Gen. v. 29 (which 
is also assigned to’a Jehovistic writer) we read of the 
other Lamech; of:the race of Seth, “...and he called 
his name Noah, saying, This one shall comfort 
(VNHM) ‘ws:forour works and for the toil of our 
hands from: thé grvund: which Jahve hath cursed.” 

The Hebrew words for’ “vengeance” (NKM) and 
“comfort” (NHM) are practically identical in sound. 
The good Lamech of the line of Seth inherits 
“comfort,” the bad Lamech of the line of Cain inherits 
“vengeance.” 

If we omit the two last lines Lamech’s song is a 
complete elegy (Kinah). I suggest that a Prophetic 
Writer (the J* of the critics) found this poem in 
some collection of Kenite folk-songs, and, caring 
little for poetry, but much for edification, added the 


a 


hn Ala ae ear «i, tty 5 
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two last prosaic lines to make out his allusion to 
Gen. iv. 15. 

Another instance of ancient poetry which appears 
to have degenerated into prose is the quotation from 
the Book of Jashar in Josh. x. 12f.: 

“Sun stand thou still upon Gibeon; 
And thou moon in the valley of Ajalon.” 

It is difficult to believe that a poet would have 
written, Shémesh b’Gibyén dém, with two accented 
syllables in painful juxtaposition, when, by changing 
the order of the words, he might have written the 
musical line, Shémesh dém WGibyén. As to the 
words which follow, “So the sun stood still and the 
moon stayed,” &c., they appear to be simply prose. 

The amount of secular poetry in Israel must, at 
one time, have been very great: thus of Solomon 
alone it is said, “And he spake three thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five. 
And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall,...” [1 Kings v. 12f. (iv. 32 f.)] 

Poetry is older than prose; and, in ancient Israel, 
every impassioned thought expressed itself in song. 
“Tt was indispensable to the sports of peace, it was 
a necessity for the rest from the battle, it cheered 
the feast and the marriage (Is. v. 12; Amos vi. 5; 
Judg. xiv.), it lamented in the hopeless dirge for the 
dead (2 Sam. iii. 33), it united the masses, it blessed 

1—2 
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the individual, and was everywhere the lever of 
culture. Young men and maidens vied with one 

another in learning beautiful songs, and cheered with 

them the festival gatherings of the villages, and the 

still higher assemblies at the sanctuary of the tribes. 

The maidens at Shilo went yearly with songs and 

dances into the vineyards (Judg. xxi. 19), and those 

of Gilead repeated the sad story of Jephtha’s daughter 

(Judg. xi. 40); the boys learned David’s lament over 

Jonathan (2 Sam. i. 18); shepherds and hunters at 

their evening rests by the springs of the wilderness 

sang songs to the accompaniment of the flute (Judg. v. 

11). The discovery of a fountain was the occasion of 
joy and song (Num. xxi. 17). The smith boasted 

defiantly of the products of his labour (Gen. iv. 23). - 
Riddles and witty sayings enlivened the social meal 

(Judg. xiv. 12; 1 Kings x.). Even into the lowest 

spheres the spirit of poetry wandered and ministered 

to the most ignoble pursuits (Is. xxiii. 15 ff)?” 

But, however much we may regret the fact, the 
secular poetry of Israel has not survived, except only 
in those cases where it was taken over into the service 
of Religion. 

At a very early date the poetry of Israel, which 
had lived from mouth to mouth, was collected in 
a written form. One of these collections was called 


1 Reuss, Art. ‘‘Heb. Poesie,” Herzog. Encykl. quoted by Briggs. 
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The Book of the wars of Jahve, which is quoted in 
Num. xxi. 14—a very obscure passage. Two other 
Songs are given in the same context (Num. xxi. 17f. 
and xxi. 27 ff), one being the Song of the Well and 
the other a taunt-song recounting a defeat of the 
Moabites. This latter song is introduced by the 
words “They that make taunt-songs say...” 

Kautzsch suggests that both these songs, and 
possibly the groundwork of the Songs of Moses and 
of Miriam (Ex. xv.), may have been preserved in 
this Book of the wars of Jahve. Some also have 
supposed that the words of Moses (Num. xi..35f.) on 
the journeying and resting of the Ark were found in 
the same source. 

Another collection of similar date was The Book 
Jashar, literally The Book of the Upright, ie. of 
Israel (?). This Book is quoted twice. First, as the 
origin of Joshua’s prayer (Josh. x. 12): 


“San ; stand thou still upon Gibeon, 
And thou Méon in the valley of Ajalon”; 


and secondly, for David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan, which must be considered later at length. 

These are the only passages in which the Book of 
Jashar is mentioned in our present Hebrew text, 
but some have supposed, from the Septuagint text 
(1 Kings viii. 12f,, Greek 3 Kings viii. 53f.), that the 
words of Solomon at the Dedication of the Temple 
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were also preserved in the Book of Jashar. These 
words might be rendered : 


Jahve thoight to dwéll in thick-darkness ! 

I have built Thee a Hofse of Exaltation, 

A Home for Thy éndless Dwélling. 
Solomon feels that the Temple is to mark a new 
stage in the ever-growing nearness of God. He, 
Who, in earlier times, dwelt in the “thick-darkness” 
(Ex. xx. 21; Deut. iv. 11, v. 22), would now dwell in 
the midst of His people. 

The word I have translated “Hxaltation” signifies 
“high-dwelling.” Similar names are given to many 
Babylonian temples, e.g. H-Sagila, “the lofty House,” 
E-Anna “the House of Heaven,” E-Zida, “the fixed 
House,” &e. 


THE SonG oF DEBORAH. 


The history, date and tect. 


It was probably about the year 1200 B.c. when 
the Northern Tribes were reduced to servitude by 
a powerful king named Sisera, possibly a Hittite, who 
headed a federation of “the Kings of Canaan.” The 
plain of Esdraelon gave great advantage to his 
numerous horsemen and “chariots of iron”; so “for 
twenty years he mightily oppressed the children of 
Israel” (Judg. iv. 3). The deliverance came through 
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Deborah, Israel’s Joan of Arc, a woman of the Tribe 
of Issachar (Judg. vy. 15), who first stirred up her 
fellow-tribesman, Barak, and through him the Tribes 
of Issachar, Ephraim, Benjamin, West Manasseh, 
Zebulun and Naphtali. Judah is not mentioned, and 
seems at this time to have been of little importance ; 
Reuben, Gad, Dan and Asher refused the call. The 
six loyal Tribes met Sisera in the plain. The first 
of the many battles of Esdraelon, in the valley of 
Megiddo, resulted in a decisive victory which estab- 
lished not merely the security of Israel in the North 
but which also tended greatly to its religious unity. 

The Song of Deborah which commemorates this 
victory, whether actually composed by her or not, 
is recognised by almost every critic as belonging to 
the age of the events which it records. It is un- 
doubtedly far older than the prose version which 
is contained in Judg. iv. from which, indeed, it differs 
in some important points which need not now be 
discussed. The Song contains archaic forms, one of 
the most important being the verb in v. 7, which 
has given rise to the mistaken translation “Until 
that J, Deborah, arose.” The text is, in parts, 
corrupt; indeed Kautzsch goes so far as to say 
that vv. 8—14 “are nothing but a heap of puzzling 
ruins*.” 

1 In a work like the present critical notes would be out of place. 
The Biblical students may be referred to the following books. Moore, 
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Analysis of the Song. 


Though we cannot strictly: divide the Song into 
strophe and antistrophe, yet there is a relation between 
the Parts which should be carefully studied. 

Part I (wv. 2, 3). Prelude, addressed to “kings” 
and “princes” of a united Israel, bidding them to 
“Bless Jahve” for the “devotedness” of the loyal 
Tribes. 

Part II (vv. 4, 5). A meditation on the victories 
of Jahve at the Exodus. 

Part III (wv. 6—8). The low estate to which 
Israel had sunk in the times of the writer—A con- 
trast ! 

Part IV (wv. 9, 10). A second Prelude, addressed 
to the Rulers and Judges, bidding them to “Bless 
Jahve” for the “noble-devotion” of the People— 
Compare Part I. 

Part V (v. 11). The “victory of Jahve” which 
has just been won has freed Israel like a second 
Exodus—Compare Part II. 

Part VI (vv. 12—15* and 18). The high estate 
to which Israel has now attained—Contrast Part III. 

If the Song had ended with Part VI it would have 


on Judges, Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text; G. A, Cooke, The 
History and Song of Deborah; Kautzsch, Literature of the Old 
Testament ; Zapletal, Das Deboralied and various articles in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
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had a certain completeness in itself. But the thought 
of the faithful Tribes who are praised in Part VI 
suggests, by way of contrast, 

Part VII (vv. 15°—17). The taunt-song on the 
unfaithful Tribes. 

Part VIII (vv. 19—22). A magnificent description 
of the Battle. The star-gods of Canaan fight in their 
orbits for Jahve. The Kishon river of Sisera’s home 
rises in torrent to sweep him away ; and the scene ends 
(v. 22) in a marvellous piece of word-painting in which 
the Hebrew pictures the once terrible horses hammer- 
ing their hoofs in headlong flight—“ da’ dréth da droth 
abbirav.” Zapletal well translates this verse 


“Da stampfen die Hufe der Rosse ; 
Der Galopp, der Galopp der Renner!” 


Part IX (wv. 23—27) records the events in the 
pursuit. The curse on Meroz for refusing aid and 
a blessing on the Kenite friend of Israel. 

Part X (vv. 28—30). A taunt-song picturing the 
scene in Sisera’s home. This, from its own point of 
view, is a masterpiece of irony. The text has suffered 
from a double reading in v. 30. 


Metre. 


The Ode is dithyrambic, and the metre irregular. 
For the most part it is 3+3 metre but at times it 
breaks into the more lively metre (2+ 2)+(2+2). In 
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the two Preludes the metre again varies. I have 
endeavoured to represent this in my translation. 


6 


Part I. Prelude. 


For Israel’s whéle self-aba4ndonment— 
For the Péople’s devétedness 

Bléss ye Jahve! 
Héar ye kings; | hearken ye princes; 
I of Jéhve | I would sing, 
Would hymn of Jahve | Israel’s Géd. 


Part II. The Victories of Jahve at the Exodus. 


Jahve when Thou wéntest forth from Séir, 
When Thou marchedst from the fiéld of Edom, 
The éarth did shake | the héavens drépped, 
The véry clofds | drépped water. 

Modantains mélted | at the présence of Jahve, 
At the présence of Jahve | Israel’s Géd. 


Parr III. The low estate to which Israel is reduced! 


In the dys of Shamg4r ben-A’nath 

In (fsrael ?) réads were desérted. 

They stéle along by byways, | twisting lanes. 

Village-life(?) ceased, | In Israel they céased, 

Till Déborah rése | as a Mother in Israel. 

(The first two lines are corrupt and the whole verse seems 
out of place.) 


Was there shiéld on dart iia be eee 
*Mid the forty thodsand of Israel ? 
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Part lV. A second Prelude. 


9 My heért is to Israel’s léaders 
The Péople’s nébly-devéted-ones, — 
Bléss ye Jahve! 
10 Ye that ride on white 4sses— 
Ye that sit on the divan 
Or that walk by the way 
aecbea (Muse upon your deliverance (?)). 


Part VY. The victorious work of Jahve in the present. 


11 From the twang of the Archers | at the places for water, 
Thére let them célebrate | the victories of Jahve, 
His victories for village-life (?) in Israel. 
Now there can g6 to the gates | a Péople of Géd. 


Part VI. In contrast with Part IIT. 


12 Awike, awake, Deborah ; 
Awake, awake, utter song ; 
Rise up Barak, | lead captive thy c4ptors | thou sén of 
Abinéam. 
The two verses which follow are hopelessly corrupt. 
They seem to contain obscure allusions to the Tribes 
of Ephraim, Machir (ie. Manasseh), Issachar and 
Zebulun who were loyal to Deborah. We pass there- 
fore to the taunt-song directed against the stay-at- 
home Tribes. 
It opens with a play upon the word “divisions” 
which might be translated “rivers” (as in Job xx. 17). 
The dividing rivers of Reuben were a fit emblem of 
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the divided hearts of this “unstable” tribe (cf. 
Gen. xlix. 4). The word translated “sheepfolds” 
(E.V.) is only found here and in Gen. xlix. 14 where 
one of the Tribes is pictured as an ass crouching 
down between the panniers (not sheepfolds as E.V.) 
contented to be a burden-bearer, caring only for rest. 
I believe that the word carries the same taunt in the 
Song of Deborah. 


Part VII. The tauni-song. 


15° Améng the divisions of Retben 
Gréat were the séarchings of heart. 

16 Why didst thou sit ’twixt the p4nniers 
Harking to the pipings for the flécks ? 
Among the divisions of Retiben 
Gréat were the séarchings of heArt. 

17. Gilead abode s4fe beyond Jérdan ; 
And Dan—why stayed he by ships ? 
Ashér sat still by his céast-line, 

And abéde by his créeks. 


A verse which would seem more in place in Part VI. 


18 Zebiélun was a péople that héld life chéap, 
And. Naphtali was in the foremost fiéld. 


Part VIII. The Battle. 


19  Thén came kings and fodght ; 
There fofight the kings of Canaan. 
In Taainach by the waters of Megiddo 
They téok no gain of méney. 


] 
20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 
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From héaven foight the st4rs— 
Foaght in their cofrses ’gainst Sisera. 
The river Kishon o’erwhélmed them, 
The térrent-river of Kishon. 
[My soal march 6n with stréngth !] 
Thén were the hérse-hoofs hammered 
By his galloping g4lloping racers}. 


Part IX. Events in the pursuit. 


Carse ye Méroz, saith Jahve ; 

Cirse ye her dwéllers with cursing ; 
That they came not to J&hve’s hélp, 
To Jahve’s hélp ’gainst the mighty. 
Bléssed by women be Jel 

The wife of Héber the Kénite ; 

By women in the tént is she bléssed. 
Water he Asked, | milk she give; 
She offered bitter | in a lérdly dish. 
She laid her hand to the tént-pin, 
Her right to the workman’s hammer. 
She strack him wodnding his héad, 
Piércing and striking through his témples. 
He sank, he féll, he lay; 

At her féet he sink, he féll; 

Whére he sank he shattéred féll! 


Part X. The scene shifts to Sisera’s home. 


The mother of Sisera | oft through the lattice 

Péers through the window | and gléefully cAlls, 
“Why does his chariot | céme so slow ? 

Why tarries the tréad of his téam ?” 


1 Jer. vii. 16, xlvii. 3. 
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29 Her ladies, her wisest, reply, 
Yea shé hersélf | 4nswers herself; 

30 “Are they not finding, | dividing the spoil, 
Doftible embrofdery | for the héad of the héro, 
A spoil of dyed garments for Sisera, 
A spofl of dyed garments and ’brofdery, 
Of dotble embroidery for the néck of....” 


The contrast between the Sisera lying dead with 
stricken temples and the Sisera that his mother 
expected, triumphant “7 dyed garments,’ is grim 
indeed. 

An early copyist evidently wrote rhm rhmthym, 
i.e. “a womb two wombs,’ instead of rkm rkmthym, 
ie. “embroidery double embroidery” which occurs 
later in the same verse. This has given rise to the 
unfortunate translation “a damsel or two” (E.V. and 
R.V.). The last two lines of v. 30 are little more 
than duplicates of the two preceding lines and may 
have originated in this way. 

One other example of the most ancient poetry, 
dating from about 1120 Bo, is Jotham’s Fable 
of the trees (Judg. ix. 8—15) with its splendid 
irony. 

This Fable of Jotham is undoubtedly in verse, the 
metre being in three beats as follows : 


The trées went forth on a time 
To anoint for thémselves a king, 
And they said to the Olive, Rule Ger us. 
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But to thém the Olive replied, 
“Shofld I then léave my rich-ofl, 

Whereby géds and mén get hénour, 

And gé to wave o’er the trées ?” 


Thén said the trées to the Fig-tree 

Come théu and bé our quéen. 

But the fig-tree said unto thém, 
“Shotld I then leave my swéetness 

And that produce of mine so géodly 

And gé to wave o’er the trées?” 


Thén said the trées to the Vine, 
Come thot and bé our quéen. 
But the vine made answer to thém; 
“Shotld I then léave my vintage, 
That gladdens both géds and mén, 
And gé to wAve o’er the trées ?” 


Thén said the trées to the Bramble, 
Come thot and be king over ts. 

So the bramble replied to the trées ; 
“Tf ye are trily anointing 

Mé as a king over you 

Then come ye, repose in my shadow; 
If nét, let come fire from the bramble 
And deyodr the cédars of Lébanon.” 


The reader will notice that the olive, fig, and vine 
reply in the same metre (3+ 3+3), whereas the 
pompous answer of the bramble is lengthened out 
into five lines (8+34+3+43+483). 

We now pass over a period of about one hundred 
years of silence till we come to the hero-age of David 
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(c. 1000 B.c.) “the darling of Israel’s Songs” (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 1); David alike pre-eminent in music and in 
war. The very greatness of David’s work creates a 
difficulty ; for, as all Law centres round the name 
of Moses, its originator, so well-nigh the whole of 
Psalmody has been ascribed to David. According to 
Amos (vi. 5), David’s name was associated with secular 
poetry and with the invention of musical instruments. 
Fortunately for us, David’s lament over Saul and 
Jonathan has been preserved. 


i 


CHAPTER II 
THE POETRY OF THE EARLY KINGDOM 


THE Poetry, of which specimens will be given in 
the present chapter may be said roughly to belong 
to the age of David and Solomon, though we shall 
have occasion to illustrate it from poems of a much 
later date. 

The reader will kindly remember that we are only 
professing to give specimens and not to include or 
even to mention all the poems that might reasonably 
be assigned to the prolific age of David and Solomon. 


David's Elegy on Saul and Jonathan. 


This lovely poem was taken, by the Editor of the 
Books of Samuel, from the lost Book of Jashar. It 
is undoubtedly genuine. It breathes the spirit of 
the highlander grieving for brave comrades slain 
on their own mountains by the despised and hated 
Philistine of the lowlands. 

We shall first offer a translation and then it will 
be necessary to give a few brief notes. 

K. 2 
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(2 Sam. i. 19 ff.) 


Thou réebuck of Israel ! | piérced on thine 6wn mountain- 
heights ! 
Héw are THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 


SrropHe I. 
Téll it nét in Gath; 
Annotince it nét in stréets of Askelon ; 
Lést the daighters of the Philistines rejoice ; 
Lést the daaghters of the uncircumcised triumph ! 


SrropHe II. 


Ye hills of Gilbéa be déwless! 

Ye fiélds of oblations be rainless ! 

For thére was the shiéld of héroes pollited ; 
The shiéld of Safl, withoft the anointing. 


Srropue III. 
From the bléod of the slain— 
From the fat of the mighty— 
The bow of Jonathan tarned not back— 
The sw6érd of Sail retfrned not émpty. 


Stropue IV. 
Satl and Jénathan !— 
So déar so delightful in life ;— 
And in déath undivided ! 
They were swifter than éagles, | stronger than lfons. 


StropHE V. 
Ye datighters of Israel— 
Wéep over Sail 
Who clad you in sc4rlet | with lixurf, 
Who décked your apparel | with jéwelry. 
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25 H6ow are THE MIGHTY FALLEN 
In the midst of the b&ttle! 
Ah, Jénathan ! | piérced on thine éwn mountain-hefghts! 


StropHe VI. 


26 Woe is mé for thée, my brother! 
Jénathan to mé so déar! 
Thy love to mé more marvellous 
Than wéman’s love. 
How ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN! 
the war-weapons pérished ! 


The word ¢z’vi (v. 19) must often be translated 
“pride,” “glory,” “ beauty,” or “delight,” but it also 
signifies the “roebuck,” probably so named for its 
“beauty.” It is applied to Asahel (2 Sam. ii. 18) 
who was “light of foot as the roebuck.” In early 
warfare, as we know from Homer, this was no small 
praise. In our poem it is evident from v. 25° that the 
epithet applies to Jonathan, not to Saul. Jonathan 
is, indeed, “the pride,’ the “dulce decus” of Israel ; 
but such a translation would hide from the English 
reader the picture of the roebuck “pierced on its 
own mountain heights.” 

The form, ha tz’vi, does not mark the def. article, 
as E.V. “The beauty &c.,” but the vocative ; like 
ha bath Jerushalaim “O daughter of Jerusalem” 
(Lam. ii. 23). 

It is evident that Jonathan is chiefly in David's 
thoughts. It is Jonathan that is styled the “roebuck 

2—2 
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of Israel,” the beautiful stag pierced and dying in its 
own mountain haunts. To this thought he returns 
in v. 25°. In vw. 22 Jonathan is placed before Saul 
and, in the last strophe, v. 26, Jonathan stands 
alone. 

If we omit the refrain, which is thrice repeated 
(vv. 19, 25, 26), the poem falls naturally into six 
strophes of four lines each. The two central strophes 
(III and IV) contain the central thought, the praise 
of the dead, their valour and their virtues—“J onathan 
and Saul” (wv. 22), “Saul and Jonathan” (v. 23). The 
strophes on either side of this central thought corre- 
spond with one another, strophe V with strophe I 
and strophe VI with strophe II. Thus strophe I 
pictures the “daughters of the Philistines” in their 
joy, strophe V, the “daughters of Israel” in their 
sorrow. : 

Strophes II and VI contain, I think, the most 
beautiful thoughts of the Elegy; strophe II referring 
to Saul, strophe VI to Jonathan. Of Saul (v. 21) he 
thinks as of the Lord’s Anointed and feels that, 
where such a one has fallen, the very hills should lose 
the anointing rain of their fertility. But of Jonathan 
(v. 26) he thinks with the deepest devotion of friend- 
ship. In the former case it was a “shield cast away” 
(v. 21), but now it seems, in his grief, as though all 
“weapons of war had perished” (v. 26). “The 
religious element (says Kautzsch, Lit. of the O.T.) is 


parce, 4 
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quite absent from the Song. But what a monument 
has David here raised to the king from whom he 
suffered so much, to the heroic youth at his side, and 
not less, to himself.” 

Briggs (Study of Holy Scripture, p. 381) com- 
ments on the fact that this “the earliest Hebrew 
dirge” is not written in the Kinah or dirge measure 
of which we shall speak in a later chapter. But, in 
this, I think he is wrong. It is quite true that it is 
not composed in the finished and artistic form of the 
later Kinah; but in the short sob-like lines of two 
beats which break the longer lines it seems to me 
that we have the Kinah measure in its earliest form. 
See especially wv. 23°, 264. 


The Blessing of Jacob. 


We must now consider that collection of ancient 
poetry which goes by the name of the Blessing of 
Jacob (Gen. xlix. 2ff.), and, for this purpose, it will 
suffice to select the two leading Tribes of Ephraim 
(Joseph) and Judah. It is impossible to give the 
actual date of these tribe-poems which were in- 
corporated by the Jehovist, ¢. 850 B.c. Probably 
they are at least as old as the time of Solomon. 

The Blessings cannot be understood without some 
brief reference to the position of the 12 Tribes in 
relation to the 12 heavenly Signs or to their position 
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in the “Camp” (Num. ii.). Here we read that the 
Camp of Judah with its standard (the Lion?) was 
to pitch “on the east side, ‘toward the sunrising” 
(Num. ii. 3), and the Camp of Ephraim, with its 
standard (the Ox?) was to pitch on the wesé side 
(Num. ii. 18). Properly Reuben, as the first-born, 
ought to have occupied the higher place as is ex- 
plained in 1 Chron. v. 1 f.: “Now the sons of Reuben 
the firstborn of Israel (for he was the firstborn) ; but 
forasmuch as he defiled his father’s bed, the birth- 
right was given to the sons of Joseph the son of 
Israel: and the genealogy is not to be reckoned after 
the birthright. For Judah prevailed over his brethren, 
so that the Ruler should be from him; while the 
birthright should belong to Joseph.” 

These words are very important as giving the 
oldest comment on the Blessing of Jacob. 

The position of Joseph on the west (Num. ii.) 
brings him into connexion with the seventh month 
(Autumnal Equinox). In Gen. xxx. 23, the Elohist 
derives the name Joseph from the root asaph, “to 
gather in.” This word asaph is constantly used of 
the engathering of the fruits of the earth, Asaph 
being the oldest name for the Feast of Ingathering 
(Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22), which was held in the 
seventh month. Further we note that the Hlohist 
(Gen. xxx. 20, 23°) regards Joseph as the seventh son, 
so that if the 12 Tribes were written in the order of 
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the 12 Months Joseph would come in the 7th Month 
with the great Ingathering (Asaph) of the fruits of 
the earth. 

These brief remarks are necessary in order that 
we may understand the Blessing which follows. 
Though Joseph is mentioned as receiving the Blessing 
it is evident that Ephraim is in the writer’s mind 
(cf. Gen. xlviii. 20). I think it probable that the 
original poem began, 

A fruitful bough is Ephraim, 
the name Ephraim being derived in Gen. xli. 52 from 
the Hebrew word signifying fruztfulness. 

We now give the words of the Blessing so far as 
they relate to this idea of fruitfulness, reserving the 
other portion of the Blessing for later consideration. 


(Gen. xlix. 22 ff.) 


22 ~=OA fruitful bofigh is Joseph, 
A fréitful botigh by a spring; 
With 6ffshoots o’erméunting the wall 


25¢ Bléssings of héaven abéve, 
Bléssings of the déep that crofcheth under, 
Biléssings of bréasts and wémb, 


Bléssings of the everlasting modfntains, 

The desire of the etérnal hills, 

May they bé upon Jéseph’s héad, 

On the héad of him créwned among brothers, 
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We must compare this with the Joseph-blessing 
in the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxiii.), a Poem which 
- was probably written in the Northern Kingdom in 
the reign of Jeroboam II (¢. 780 B.c.). Thus: 


(Deut. xxxiii. 13 ff) 
Bléssed by Jahve (be) his land 
From prime of héaven’s déw, 
From the déep that croticheth tinder, 
From the prime of the oftcome of sins, 
From the prime of the oitbreak of méons, 
From the chiéfest of ancient modntains, 
From the prime of etérnal hills, 
From the prime of éarth with her filness. 


Let them céme upon Jéseph’s héad, 
On the héad of him créwned among bréthers. 

The word which we have translated “prime” 
signifies the “choicest fruit”: thus we see that the 
Divine thought for Joseph was exactly that which 
was expressed in the Asaph or Feast of Ingathering, 
viz. the summing up of all fruitfulness for the use of 
man and for the honour of God. 

We now return to the words which we omitted when 
we considered the Blessing on Joseph in Gen. xlix. 

23 And they bitterly véxed him and shdt, 
And the archers pursted him with hate: 
24 But his bow abéde in stréngth 
And his arms and hands were made stréng 
By the hands of the Mighty of JAcob. 
[From thence is the Shepherd the stone of Israel. ] 
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In the first five lines we have a picture of “Joseph” 
suffering persecution but strengthened by the hand 
of God. This is the germ of that thought which, in 
later times, found expression among the Jews as 
Messiah ben Joseph, the suffering Messiah. 

The fifth line, “From thence is the Shepherd” &c., 
has, I believe, never been explained. I suggest the 
following: The root asaph is used not only of the 
“gathering in” of fruits but also of the “gathering 
in,” i.e. the “folding” of sheep (Gen. xxix. 7, 8) and is 
applied to God as the Shepherd gathering in His 
people like a flock (Mic. ii. 12, iv. 6). 

The Second Isaiah pictures God as the Shepherd 
of the stars, folding them all like sheep, and draws 
the lesson that, much more will God be the Shepherd 
of Israel. Thus: 

(Is. xl. 26 ff.) 
Lift up your éyes on high, 
And sée who crefted (all) thése; 
That marshals their hést by nimber, 
And nfimeth them 4ll by their nimes ; 
Through abandance of might 
And power of stréngth 
Not one of them faileth. 


We have a similar poetical image in Browning’s 


Saul : 
“,.the tune all our sheep know, as one after one, 
So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be done, 


And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows star 
Into eve and the blue far above us,—so blue and so far!” 
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There was undoubtedly a relation between the 
gems which represented Israel (Ex. xxviii. 17 ff, 
xxix. 8ff.) and the “stones of fire” (Ezek. xxviii. 13f.), 
Le. the stars in the sky. As in Ezek. xxviii. the 
“Cherub” that “walked up and down ‘midst the stones 
of fire” represented the Patron of Tyre, so in Gen. 
xlix. the heavenly Patron of Israel is none other 
than God Himself, who shepherds the stones of 
Israel. 

The thought of God as the Shepherd of Israel was 
one peculiarly dear to the Prophets of the Captivity, 
eg. Jer. xxxi. 10: “He who (now) scattereth Israel 
will gather him, and will keep him as a shepherd doth 
his flock” (cf. Ezek. xxxiv.). 

We have traced a connexion between Joseph and 
Asaph with the double thought of the Ingathering 
of the fruits of the earth and the Ingathering by the 
Good Shepherd. We have also found a hint of Joseph 
as a Sufferer strengthened by God. The present 
writer has shewn that a connexion exists between 
the Asaph Psalms, the Asaph Feast, the House of 
Joseph and the “Shepherd of Israel” (Psalms in 
Three Collections, Part II. Introd. v. ff Cf. Part ITI. 
Introd. viii., x.). 

One of these Asaph Psalms is of special interest 
from a poetical point of view, not only for its beauty 
of thought but also for the regularity of its rhythm 
and its clear division into strophes indicated by the 
thrice repeated refrain. At the risk of a slight 
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digression it may be well to consider it in this 
place. 

The Hebrew text has been carefully analysed by 
Mr Cobb in his Systems of Hebrew Metre, p. 30£. 
In the translation which follows, I have, for the most 
part, accepted his emended text. 


(Ps. xxx.) 
StropHe I. 


2 Thou Shépherd of {srael, hedrken ! 
That léadest Joseph like shéep; 
Shine forth Thou chérub-thréned ! 
3 [Fore Ephraim, Bénjamin and Man4sseh1} 
Rotse Thy mighty stréngth 
And céme our great-salvAtion. 
4 Gop or Hésts, resTéRrE us! 
Let sHine Tuy Fion, THat we BE sdvep! 
SrropHe II. 
5 Géd of Hosts, how léng? 
Shouldst Thou fame ’gainst the prayer of Thy Péople? 
6 Thou hast féd them with bréad of téars; 
With téars in full méasure for drink. 
7 Thou makest us strife to our neighbours ; 
And our énemies laigh us to scérn. 
8 Gép or Hosts, restére vs! 
Ler sHine Tuy FAcn, THAT WE BE SAVED! 


Stropue III. 


9 A vine Thou didst méve out of Egypt; 
Driving out nations and planting it. 
1 ? Gloss. 
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Thou midest r6om;| it strack its réots;| and filled the 
Land. 

The modntains were clad with its shade ; 

And its branches were Géd-like cédars. 

It pat forth its boighs to the Séa; 

And its téndrils réached to the River. 


SrropHE IV. 


Why didst Thou bréak its hédges, 

So that 4ll that pass b¥ may plick it? 

The boar from the wood lays it waste 

And fiéld-creatures pasture upén it. 

God of Hésts, retairn now! 

Léok from héaven and sée. 

Take thofight for this vine, 

And the stém that Thy right-hand hath planted, 
It is barned with fire as mere fiel! 


STROPHE V. 


At the rebfike of Thy Face let them pérish. 
Be Thy hand on Thy right-hand m4n ; 

On the M4n’ thou madest strong for Thysélf. 
For we will not go back from Thée: 

Give us life, and we call on Thy Name. 

Gép or Hésts, rusTORE Us! 

Lut soine Tuy FAcu, THAT WE BE SAVED! 


It will be seen that the Psalm falls into five 


strophes, three of which are closed by the refrain. 


Very possibly the refrain originally closed all five 
strophes. 


1 «‘ Son of Man.” 
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The best commentary on this Psalm is the 
Blessing on Joseph (Gen. xlix.). 

The contents of the Psalm might be summed up 
briefly as follows : 

Strophe I. An Appeal to God as the Shepherd of Joseph 


(cf. Blessing, Gen. xlix. 244). 
Strophe II. Joseph cruelly persecuted (cf. Blessing, Gen. xlix. 


23). 
Strophe III. Joseph as the Vine of fruitfulness (cf. Blessing, 
{ Gen. xlix. 22, 25, 26). 
Strophe IV. Why, then, has God forsaken His Vine ? 
Strophe V. Surely Joseph implies a “Son of Man” whose 
arms were made strong by God? (cf. Blessing, 
Gen. xlix. 24). 


It will be seen that strophe IV answers to 
strophe III, strophe V to strophe II, while strophe I 
is a general summary of the whole Psalm. 

It will, I think, be evident that we are justified 
in regarding the Joseph-Blessing as Messianic. The 
Camp of Joseph (“Ephraim, Benjamin and Manasseh,” 
Ps. Ixxx. 2, Num. ii. 18 ff.) on the wesé with its 
emblem of the Ox, and the Divine Name Elohim, 
with the thoughts of the Ingathering (Asaph), the 
Asaph Psalms and the Shepherd of Israel, form a part 
of that conception which, at a much later time, took 
shape in the Jewish expectation of a “Messiah ben 
Joseph,” who was to be a Sufferer. 

We now turn to the Blessing on Judah (Gen, 
xlix. 9 ff). If the order of the Tribes in the Blessing 
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of Jacob be compared with the order in the four 
Camps (Num. ii.), it will be seen that they practically 
agree, except for the fact that the Camp of Judah 
(ie. Judah, Issachar, Zebulun) has changed places 
with the Camp of Reuben. The order in the Poem 
is the more ancient, in other words the Camp of 
Judah originally belonged to the South, Judah coming 
with Leo at the Summer Solstice. This will explain 
the fact that the emblem of Judah was the Lion. 

This point of the Cycle is also associated with the 
Divine Name Yah, the name Judah ( Yehudah) lending 
itself to the Hebrew word which signifies “praised,” 
and also to the Divine Name. 

The reader is asked to note the play upon the 
name Judah, the reference to the Lion, and, possibly, 
to the geographical position of the Tribe, in the 
Blessing which follows : 


(Gen. xlix. 8 ff.) 


8 JStdah art thot | that thy bréthren prdise; 
Thou layest thine hand | on the néck of thy foes; 
To thée shall bow déwn | the sons of thy father. 


Another fragment in different metre refers to the 
position of Judah in the Camps and possibly in the 
geography of the Land. 

9 A Lfon’s whélp is Judah ; 
From the préy, my sén, thou art gone. 


He cofcheth repésed as a lion, 
As an 6ld-lion, whé shall arofse him? 
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10 The scéptre depirts not from Jidah, 
Nor the staff of sway from befére him, 
Until the coming of Shiloh 
And the drawing of Péoples to him. 


In this last line I follow the reading of the 
Samaritan text (see also Chaldee) which suggests the 
“flowing together” of the Peoples, like water. This 
idea is found in Is. ii. 2 (Mic. iv. 1); Jer. li. 44; Is. Lx. 5. 
See also my note on Ps. xxxiv. 5 (6). 

The words which follow have no apparent con- 
nexion with v. 10, though personally I believe the 
reference to be to the mystical “Vine of Eridu,” 
rather than to the suitability of Judea for the growth 
of the vine. (See my notes on Pss. lxxx. 8 ff, lxxii. 
16.) If this be so, v. 11 is also Messianic, containing, 
as it does, a reference to “The Vine of David.” 

11 Binding his célt to the Vine, 
The foal of his 4ss to the Sérek; 
He stéeps his garment in wine, 
His cléthing in bléod of the grape. 
12 A darkness of éyes through wine, 
A whiteness of téeth through milk. 


In v. 11 the “colt” and “the foal of the ass” 
suggest Zech. ix. 9, where the Messiah is pictured 
“riding upon an ass and on a colt the foal of an 
ass,” while the latter part of the verse suggests the 
Conqueror from Edom (ls. lxiii. 1—3) with garments 

1 On the “ Vine of David,” see also p, 129. 
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stained as with the blood of the grape. Thus we 
have one continuous Messianic thought in vv. 10, 
11. : 

We cannot compare the Judah-blessing in Gen. 
xlix. with the later blessing in Deut. xxxiii., as we 
did in the case of the Joseph-blessing, because, in the 
opinion of some scholars, the words (Deut. xxxiii. 7) 
“Hear, Jahve, the voice of Judah, and bring him 
in unto his people,” should read “Hear, Jahve, the 
voice of Simeon,” with a play on the name Simeon 
which signifies “God hath heard” (Gen. xxix. 33). 


Song of Moses (Ex. xv. 1 ff). 


The rhythm of this Song is very perfect. It 
consists of four beats in each line, divided in the 
middle by the cesura. The first line of v. 14 has, 
it is true, only three beats; but this, I think, is 
intentional and gives the effect of a res¢t in music. 
A good reader would pause on the word “éremble.” 

The line which constitutes the 5th verse has, in 
the Hebrew, exactly the ring of a pentameter ; this 
I have endeavoured to reproduce in my translation. 

As to strophes there is no clear indication, but 
the natural divisions seem to me to be after wv. 8, 12, 
18. This gives three strophes of 12, 11, and 13 lines 
each. The refrain would probably be repeated at 
the end of each strophe (cp. Ex. xv. 21). 
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(Ex. xv. 1 ff.) 
Refrain. 
1 To JAn iv 1s I sine | ror Hf HATH PROUDLY TRIUMPHED: 
Tue Hérse as WELL as RipER | Hn HATH THROWN INTO 
THE Sa. 


Stropue I, recounting the victory of Jahve. 


2 My stréngth my song is J&h | and Hé is my salvAtion: 
Stich is my God, I praise; | my father’s God, I extél. 
3 Jahve is a man of war, | Jahve is His Name. 
4 Pharaoh’s chariots and hést | He hath c4st into the séa: 
The choicest of his c4ptains | are sink in the Red Séa. 
5 The déeps have cévered them sinking | déwn to the dépths 
like a sténe. 
6 Thy right hand, Jahve, | is glérious in power; 
Thy right hand, Jahve, | breaketh the énemy. 
7 In Thy éxcellent gre4tness | Thou destréyest Thy fées. 
Thou séndest Thy wrath | that consimeth as stibble. 
8 With the blast of Thy néstrils | the waters were piled ; 
Upright as a heap stood the floéds ; | the déeps in the séa’s 
heart grew tarbid. 


StropHe IJ. The boast of the enemy contrasted with the 
triumph of Jéhve. Compare the Song of Deborah. 


9 The énemy s4id, | I purse, I o’ertake ; 
I pértion the spoil, | I site myself 6n them ; 
I draw but my sword, | my hand dispossésseth them ! 
10 Thou didst blow with Thy wind | the séa overcévered them 
They s&nk as léad | in the mighty waters. 
11 Whé like Thée | among the géds, O Jahve? 
Whé like Thée | glorious in héliness ? 
Célebrate in praise-songs | working wénders? 


K. 3 
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12 Thou didst strétch Thy right hand | earth swallowed them 


op: 
13 Thou vaidst shépherd with Thy mércy, | this Péople Thou 
redéemest : 
Thou didst léad them on with power | tnto Thy holy 
Dwélling. 


SrropuE III. The effect of this victory upon the Nations as 
a stage in the establishment of God’s kingdom upon earth, 


14 The Péoples have héard and trémble— 
Térror hath laid héld | on Philistia’s inhabitants : 
15 Now are confotinded | (all) the dikes of Kdom: 
The mighty men of Méab | trémbling hath séized them: 
Mélted are 4ll | the habitants of Canaan : 
16 Fallen upon them | is térror great and dréad. 
By the gretness of Thine 4rm | they are still as a sténe. 
To the énd that there p4ss | Thy Péople, O Jahve; 
To the énd that there piss | this Péople Thou parchased, 
17 That Thou bringest and plantest | in the Moant of Thine 
héritage, 
The Place for Thee to dwéll | that Théu didst make, O Jahve, 
The Sanctuary, Lord, | that Thine hinds established. 
18 Jahve shall be King | for éver and éver. 


The deliverance at the Red Sea would, undoubt- 
edly, have been celebrated in song, and the words 
which we have here as the refrain may have been 
the actual words used by Moses and Miriam. But 
the Song, in its present form, belongs to a later age, 
when the Sanctuary was established in Zion (see v. 17). 
The leading thought in the Song is the Kingship of 
God upon earth, established by a Theophany. This 
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will be seen more clearly if we read it in connexion 
with such passages as the following with which it is 
closely related. 

An unknown Prophet (Is. xi. 15 f.) pictures the 
return of Israel from Assyria as a drying up of the 
Euphrates and a second passage of the Red Sea; and 
then, with the Song of Moses in his mind, he goes on 
to say (xii. 1 ff) In that day thou shalt say, 

I thank Thee, Jéhve: | tho’ Thoi wast Angry with me, 
Thine ire is tarned | and Thou dost cémfort me. 


Lo, God of my salvation! | I trist and will not féar: 
For My Stréngth my Song is Jéh | and Héis my Salvation. 


In that day ye shall say: 


Think ye Jahee | Célebrate His Name; 
Declare among the Péoples His déeds ; 
Recoint that His Name is ex4lted. 

Hymn ye Jahve | for protidly hath He done: 
Let this be néwsed | in 4ll the éarth. 

Ory aloud and sing | thou inh4bitress of Zion ; 
For Israel’s Holy-One | is gre&t within thee. 


In these last words the Theophany is pictured as 
a Divine Indwelling. This thought is developed in 
Ps. exiv. which is one of the Songs of the Hallel, and 
belongs to the general cycle of Passover Hymns. 
This Psalm, of course, belongs to a later date, but it 
will be well to consider it now as illustrating the 
Song of Moses. 

3—2 
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(Ps. cxiv.) 


Srropae I. 


When {fsrael cme out of Egypt, 
Jacob from barbarous péople, 

Then Jidah becime His sanctuary, 
Israel His séat of dominion. 


Srropue II. 
The Séa behéld and fléd ; 
Jérdan was tfirned away back ; 
The motntains skipped like rams ; 
The hills like the yoang of the flock. 


SrropHe III. 


What ailed thee, O Séa, that thou fléddest ? 
Thou Jérdan that thou shouldst turn back ? 
Ye mofintains, why skipped ye like rams? 
Ye hills like the yoang of the flock ? 


StropHe IV. 
TrAvail thou Earth at the MAster’s Présence, 
At the Présence of Jacob’s Géd! 
Who tfrned the Réck into witer-péols, 
The flint into springing-wAters. 


In the four strophes of this Psalm the connexion 


of thought is plain. Strophe I states the fact of the 
Indwelling of God in His Chosen People in times 


past. 


Strophes II and II picture the effect of this 


Indwelling upon Nature; the Red Sea, the mountains, 
and the Jordan recognising their God. Strophe IV 
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returns to the thought of strophe I. The Divine 
Indwelling is still a fact which Earth must yet 
recognise in the birth-pangs of a new creation. 

One further illustration may be taken from the 
Theophany in Ps. xviii. 8 ff 


8 Then éarth itself quivered and quiked, 
The modintains’ foundations were trodbled, 
Yea, they quivered becafse He was wrdoth. 
9 There wént up a smoke from His néstrils, 
And a fire consimed from His moath, 
Yea flames were kindled therefrom. 
10 So He béwed the Héavens and came, 
With the Darkness ander His feét. 
11 He réde on the Chérub and fléw, 
Came swéoping on wings of the wind; 
12 He made of the darkness His covert, 
His pavilion all roand Him— 
Darkness of waters— | dense clofds of the skfes. 
13 Through His spléndour oppésing | His dénse clouds reméved, 
Hil with flames of fire! 
14 And Jahve thandered in héaven, 
The Most High gave forth His vofce. 
15 He sént forth His 4rrows and scattered them, 
He shét with His lightnings and “trofbled!” them. 
16 Then the béd of the waters was séen, 
The found4tions of éarth were laid bare, 
At thy chiding O Jéhve— 
At the blast of the “bréath of Thy ndstrils?.” 
17 He sént from on high, He t6ok me, 
Dréw me from miny waters, 


1 Hx. xiv. 24. 2 Hix. xy. 8. 
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18 Fréed me from énemies mighty, 
From fées that were stronger than I. 

19 In that d&y of my wéakness they mét me, 
But Jéhve becime my stay: 

20 He broight me forth into liberty, 
He fréed me becafise He l6éves me. 


The rhythm in this fine passage is regular except 
in vv. 12, 13, where there is reason to think that the 
present text is not altogether correct. The Psalm is, 
of course, a national Psalm and recounts the de- 
liverance of Israel at the Red Sea by that free choice 
of God which indicates a fuller deliverance in the 
future (v. 20). 


CHAPTER III 
THE KINAH 


THE origin of the Kinah is the lament for the 
dead. We have already seen thai, even in the oldest 
Lament that has come down to us from the times 
of David, the intensity of grief found a natural 
expression in the occurrence of short sob-like lines. 
Thus : 

Thy léve to mé more marvellous 
Than wé6man’s love! 
In later times professional mourners were engaged 
at funerals and the Kinah became a distinct measure 
or rhythm. Thus we read (2 Chron. xxxv. 25): “And 
Jeremiah lamented for Josiah and all the singing men 
and singing women spake of Josiah in their Kinahs 
(i.e. lamentations) unto this day.” 

But since nations die as well as individuals the 
Prophets often use the Kinah to lament their death. 
Even in the earlier Prophets like Amos (c. 750 B.c.), 
we find perfect specimens of the Kinah, e.g. Amos 


We 2.3 
She is fallen, to rise no more, 
The Virgin of Israel! 
Spread oft upén her land, 
None to upraise her! 
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Compare also Amos viii. 10. The Kinah is fre- 


quent in the writings of J eremiah and in those of 
Ezekiel. 


Thus Jeremiah (ix. 10 ff.) says : 


On the moantains I take up a wailing ; 
On the wilderness p4stures a Kinah. 
They are burned that néne can pass throaigh them! 
Nor can soind of cattle be héard! 
From bird of héaven to béast 
They are fiéd and géne! 
And I make of Jerasalem héaps, 
A dwélling of dragons! 
And the cities of Jidah I make desolAtion 
That néne can inhabit! 


And again, in vv. 17 ff: 


Consider ye, and call for the Kinah-women that they may 
come... 
Let them take up a wailing for fs, 
That our éyes may run éver with wéeping, 
Our éyelids gush water. 


Téach ye your dafighters the dirge ; 
Hach éne her nefghbour the Kinah. 
For Déath is come fp to our windows, 
Entered within our palaces ! 
Cutting off child from the stréet, 
Youths from the market! 


Jeremiah (xxxviii. 22) pictures the women of the 
royal house of Judah taunting Zedekiah when fallen 
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into the hands of his quondam allies, the Chaldeans, 
and saying : 
They decéived and outm4stered thee quite, 
These mén of thy péace! 


Thy féet are sink in the mire, 
They are tairned away bck! 


I believe that Budde (Hast. Dict. Poetry Hebrew) 
is right in maintaining that the Kinah was, par 
excellence, the verse of the women. It was used by 
them chiefly as mourners for the dead, but also, as 
we have seen, in taunt-songs. The Prophets naturally 
express themselves in the language of their day and 
frequently use this popular metre, not only as the 
genuine expression of sorrow, but also, as the taunt- 
song directed against the nations of the world whose 
downfall they foresee. Ezekiel constantly mentions 
the Kinah (ii. 10; xix. 1, 14; xxvi. 17; xxvii. 2, 32; 
XXviii. 12; xxxii. 2, 16), and uses the metre in his 
lament over the deportation of the two princes. 

In translating this we must retain the Hebrew 
word k’phir, which the E.V. generally translates 
“young lion,” since the Hebrew has many words for 
“hon,” the English only one. K’phir denotes a lion 
that has attained to maturity. 


(Ezek. xix. 2 ff.) 


What of thy méther the lfoness ? 
Among kphirim she notrished her whélps. 
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And she brofght up 6ne of her whélps; 
A kphir he became. 
And he léarned to tear préy, | he 4te mén. 
So the ndtions heard ramour aboat him ; 
In their pit he was taken: 
To the Land of Egypt they broight him in chains. 
When she s&w she had waited, | her hépe disappointed, 
She chése out éne of her whélps 
She mide him #phir: 
So he wilked abot among lfons ;— 
A Kk phir he becime. 
And he léarned to tear préy, | he 4te mén. 
And he knew... [text doubtful] 
And their cities he wasted 
Till the Land with its falness lay désolate 
At the soaind of his réaring. 
So the NAtions set 6n him | from prévinces roand ; 
And they spréad out their nét arotnd him: ~ 
In their pit he was taken: 
So they pat him in c4ge in chains, 
And brofight him to Babylon’s king, 
And broight him to stréngholds 
That his voice should néver be heard agéin 
On the modntains of Israel. 


This passage has all the appearance of having 


been written in the regular Kinah measure. I have 
endeavoured to reproduce the irregularities so that 
the English reader may judge for himself how far the 
text may have suffered. 


Ezekiel uses the Kinah in his “ Laments” over 


Tyre (xxvi. 17 ff; xxvii; xxviii, 12ff) and over 
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Pharaoh (xxxii. 2ff.). In all these cases we might 
have expected mashal, “parable” or “taunt-song,” 
rather than Kinah. Ezekiel seems to have been 
specially fond of the mashal. See his parable of the 
Great Eagle (xvii. 1—10); of the seething pot (xxiv. 
3—5) and also of the mother and daughter (xvi. 44 f.). 
This style of teaching must have been popular with 
some (Hzek. xxxiii. 30—32), while others said, with 
contempt, “Is he not a speaker of mashals ?” (xx. 49; 
in the Hebrew, xxi. 5). 

The style of Ezekiel is somewhat diffuse, but I am 
not sure that his real gift as a poet has been appre- 
ciated. He was a young man when the mighty 
Empire of Assyria fell (606 B.c.) never to rise again. 
The battle of Carchemish in the following year 
shattered the power of Egypt; and Ezekiel held 
up before Pharaoh the warning of Assyria’s fall in 
a fine poem written in a somewhat irregular Kinah 
measure as follows : 


(Ezek. xxxi. 3 ff.) 


3 Behéld Asshir | a cédar in Lébanon | beatteous in branches, 
shadowy with léafage | and léfty in height; 
And amid the thick boaghs | his t6p-shoot arése. 
4 Waters enlarged him | the déep made him grow. 
It ran with its rivers all rodnd | the place of his planting, 
And sént forth its little can4ls | to all trées of the fiéld: 
5 Thérefore his stature was higher | than all trées of the fiéld, 
And his bofghs became many | his branches grew léng | as 
he shét forth from m&ny waters. 
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6 In his bofghs there did nést | all birds of the héaven; 

And finder his branches there géndered | all béasts of the 

fiéld ; : 

And there dwélt in his shadow | the whéle of the nations. 

7 So he gréw fair in gredtness, | in léngth of his branches | be- 
catse that his r6ot reached | to waters so many. 
8 There eclipsed him no cédars | in Garden of Géd. 

The fir-trees were nét like his boighs, | nor were chésnut 

trees like to his branches. 

No trée in the Garden of Géd | could compare unto him in 

its béauty. 

The latter part of this poem which depicts the 
fall of Assyria to Hades is singularly like the Kinah 
poem on the fall of Babylon which we must consider 
at greater length. 

A fine example of the Kinah is this taunt-song 
(Is. xiv. 4ff£) written by an unknown poet, ¢. 549 B.c., 
not long before the fall of Babylon. 

The text of this poem is well-nigh perfect. The 
only change I have suggested is to transpose verses 
18, 19. 

The natural divisions of the poem occur after 
verses 6, 8, 11, 15, 17. There is a progress and 
development of thought which might justify us in 
speaking of these divisions as strophes. Thus: 


Strophe I, wv. 4—6. The fall of Babylon ascribed 
to Jahve. 

Strophe II, vv. 7, 8. The world of nature rejoices. 

Strophe III, vw. 9—11. Grim joy in Hades. 
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Strophe IV, vv. 12—15. The Nations take up the 
taunt-song. 
Strophe V, vv. 16,17. Hades takes up the taunt. 
Strophe VI, wv. 19—20. The Nations conclude 
with the moral. 


Thus strophe VI answers to strophe IV, strophe V 
to strophe III, while strophes I and II form a general 
introduction. The portion of the poem referring to 
Hades is worthy of Dante. We see the King of 
Terrors rousing up the shades from their shadowy 
thrones to greet the latest failure of earth’s ambitions. 
We note also the “narrow” look with which the newly 
awakened shades regard him, as though unable to 
trust their eyesight (v. 16). 


(Is. xiv. 4 ff.) 


4 Thou shalt take up this proverb (i.e. taunt-song) against the 
King of Babylon and thou shalt say: 


Srropue I. 


Ah! the Task-master néw is at rést! 
The Géld-city (?) résteth ! 
5 Jdhve hath broken the staff of the wicked ; 
The scéptre of ralers ; 
6 That sméte the Péoples in wrath ; 
With céaseless smiting. 
That raled the N&tions in anger ; 
With unsparing purstit. 
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StropHe II. 


All éarth is at rést and is quiet; 
They buarst into song! 

The fir-trees themsélves rejoice over thée ; 
The cédars of Lébanon; 

No héwer hath céme up against us, 
Since thoa art laid déwn. 


StropHe III. 


Hades beléw is in timult for thée; 
To wélcome thy coming ; 
For thée it arotiseth the shades; 
All the hé-goats of éarth. 
It maketh to rise from their thrones, 
All the kings of the NAtions. 
[They dll of them answer and sdy unto thée] 
So thoa too art wéakened as wé, 
Made like unto as? 
Thy pride is brought déwn unto HAdes; 
The thram of thy viols. 
Benéath thee corraéption is stréwn: 
And the wérm is thy céver. 


Strropue IV. 


How art thou fallen from Héayen, 

Thou Star of the Dawn! 
(Héw art thou) héwn to the groand, 

That didst wéaken the Nations! 
Thoa, that didst s4y in thine heart, 

I will moaint unto Héaven. 
Abéve the stars of Géd 

I will sét up my throne ; 
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And will sit in the Modnt of Assémbly!; 
The Recéss of the North. 
14 I will motnt on the heights of the clodds; 
Will be like the Most High. 
15 Yet to Hades it is thou art broight 
The Recéss of the Pit. 


STRoPHE V. 


16 They that sée thee look narrowly 6n thee; 
Upon thee they ponder. 
Is this the man that troabled éarth, 
That shéok the kingdoms ? 
17 That made the world a wilderness, 
: ‘ Tts cities wasted ? 
That néver freed prisoner homeward ! 


Srropue VI. 
19 And thod art cast forth from thy grave, 
As a shéot that’s rejécted! 
Cléthed with the m4ngled sl4in, that go déwn to the sténes 
of the Pit, 
As a carcass that’s trampled. 
18 One and 4ll, the kings of the Nations, 
Lie down in hénour, éach in his hotse. 
20 Not with thém art thou joined in thy barial ; 
Sinee thy land thou destréyedst, 
Thy péople didst slay. 
Unhénoured for éver remaineth 
The séed of ill-déers. 


The dirge of the captives (Ps. cxxxvii.) is, as we 
might expect, written for the most part in the Kinah 
measure. The text is a little uncertain in v. 3° where, 

1 i.e, of the gods. 
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also, the metre fails us. We are glad to feel that 
vv. 7—9 were not written by the author of this lovely 
Psalm which is complete in itself (vv. 1—6). The 
reader should notice how the word “joy” in v. 6° 
responds to “joy” in v. 3°. Any personal joy was 
impossible when Jerusalem was in ruins. Verse 6° 
responds to v. 3°. The voice of song would, if at- 
tempted, mean that “the tongue would cleave to 
the palate.” Verse 5 responds to v. 2. Should the 
harp be taken down the right hand itself would 
refuse its office. 
Thus the parallelism of thought completes itself 
in two strophes. 
(Ps. cxxxvil.) 
1 By Babylon’s wters we sat, and we wépt, 
As we thotight upon Zion. 
2  Thére on the willows within her 
We hanged our hArps. 
3 For thére our captors dem4nded 
The language of séng! 
Our wasters (?)...(asked) jéy ! 
“Sing us éne of Zfon’s Séngs.” 


4 Hoéw should we sing the Séng of Jahve 
On Land of strangers ? 
5 Could f forget thée O Jerdsalem 
My right hand should forgét! 
6 My tongue should cléave to my palate 
If unmindful of thée! 
If I sét not Jerisalem higher 
Than bést of my jéy. 
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Before leaving the Kinah we will give an illus- 
tration of the way in which it is occasionally modified. 
The reader will note the grief expressed by the short 
lines. 

(Is. i. 21 ff.) 
Ho6w is she tarned to a harlot! 
The faithful City! 
Fall (she was) of jastice, | righteousness dwelt in her— 
But néw—assassins ! 
Thy silver is céme to be dréss; | Thy wine is mirdered with 
water ; 
Thy ndbles are rébels; | Companions of thiéves: 
Each 6ne of them léoveth the bribe, | And purséeth the gift. 
The érphan they judge not; | the catise of the widow 4 comes 
néot unto thém! 


These examples may suffice, especially as we shall 
have occasion to consider at some length the Kinah 
measure in the Book of Lamentations in our chapter 
which treats of Alphabetical Poetry. 

It may be well, however, to give one example 
of the way in which the study of Hebrew metre may 
eventually help us to determine the original text. 
For this purpose I take Ps. xlii., xliii., which is in the 
Kinah measure with a refrain in the measure 3 +3. 
This Psalm has been carefully analysed by Prof. 
Rothstein (Grundziige des hebriischen Rhythmus), 
and I shall to some extent follow his analysis, 
though my conclusions differ from his. 

K, 4 
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The first line (v. 2) is in different measure (viz. 
2424242). The question therefore arises: Is it 
intended as a heading for the Psalm? I have re- 
tained the word “bleateth” because the Hebrew word 
is onomatopoetic, denoting the voice of the thirsty 
stag. We have no word in English for this. But 
the English reader has a right to know that the Poet 
applies this strong word to the cry of his soul. _ 

As bléateth the stig | for the chinnels of waters, | so bléateth 
my s6ul | for Thée, O Géd. 

It is obvious that, in this line of four parts, the 
third answers exactly to the jirst, and the fourth 
to the second. I therefore suggest that, if it be the 
heading of the whole Psalm, it should imply jour 
strophes answering to one another in this order. 

Our next step must be to omit wv. 5, 9 and wv. 1, 2° 
of Ps. xliii. which read as prose ; also xliii. 2” which 
is a repetition of xlii. 10°. 

With these omissions the Psalm falls into four 
equal strophes which answer to one another in the 
order suggested by the heading. Thus: 


(Ps. xlii—xliii.) 


2 As bléateth the stag | for the channels of waters, | so 
bléateth my séul | for Thée, O God | 


StropHeE I (“As bleateth the stag”). Scheme 3+2: Refrain 3+3. 
3 My séul is athirst for JAhve— 
For the Géd of my life! 
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Whén shall I cé6me and behéld 
The Présence of J&hve ? 
Téars have been mine for food, - 
By day and by night, 
While they s&y to me 4ll day léng, 
Whére is thy Géd? 
Refrain. 
Why so depréssed, O my séul ? 
And why shouldst thou méan within me? 
Wait for Jahve till I thank Him, 
As the hélp of my face, and my Géd. 
Stropue II (“For the channels of waters 2, 


Within me my séul is cast déwn, 
Since I célebrate Thée 
From a Lind of Jérdan and Hérmons— 
A mofntain of Mitzor! 
Where déep is crying to déep, 
For the soaind of Thy torrents! 
The whéle of Thy bredkers and billows 
Have géne over mé. 
(Repeat Refrain.) 
Srropue III (“So bleateth my soul”). 


I would say to the Géd of my Réck, 

Why shodldst Thou forgét me ? 
Why should I mofrnfully w4lk 

Through oppréssion of fées ? 
‘Tis as mfirder within my bénes 

When mine énemies revile me; 
When they s4y to me 4ll day léng 

Whére is thy Géd ? 

(Repeat Refrain.) 
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Srropue IV (“For Thee, O God”). 
(Ps. xliii.) 
3  Sénd forth Thy Light and Thy Trath; 
Let thém lead me 6n: 
To Thy hély Moant let them bring me— 
Unto Thy Tabernacles. 
4 Till I come to the Altar of Jahve— 
To the Géd of my joy; 
And I gléefully thank Thee with harp, 
O Jahve my Géd! 
5 (Repeat Refrain.) 


The Psalm cannot be understood without reference 
to Joel i. 20 and Job vi. 15—20, for it is not the 
thirst of the stag but the disappointed thirst when 
it finds the channel dry. So, also it is not the thirst 
of the soul but the disappointed thirst when the 
channels of grace yield no joy (strophes II and IJ). 
But the refrain insists upon the truth that these 
channels of grace will again flow with joy, and the 
fourth strophe sees the realization of this hope. 

The passage in Joel to which we refer may be 
translated as follows : 


(Joel i. 19 f.) 


Jahve to Thée I cry— 

For fire hath devotred the p4stures of the wilderness ; 
And flame hath enkindled all the trées of the fiéld. 
The béasts of the fiéld are each bléating unto Thée. 
For dried are the channels of water ; 

And fire hath devotred the pistures of the wilderness. 
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Though the regular form of the Kinah is 3+ 2 we 
have already seen that it admits of modifications. 
One further instance may be given from the beautiful 
elegy on Moab (Is. xvi. 9 ff) which Isaiah seems to 
have quoted from an ancient source (see v. 13). 

To understand this elegy the reader must remember 
that the word hédad which properly signifies the 
joyous “vintage-shout” may also signify the “battle- 
shout,” so that Jeremiah (xlviii. 33) speaks of a “hédad 
that is no hédad.” In our elegy the word is used in 
both senses. 

The metre is 2+ 2+2 with two lines of 

24+2+2+42., 

Thérefore I wéep | with the wéeping of J4zer | for Sibmah’s 
vine. 

I bedéw thee with téars | Heshbén El‘aléh | for on harvest and 
friitage | the hédad is fallen ! 

Géne is all gladness | and jéy from the tillage | the vineyards 
are séngless, | not ringing with shofit. 

The wine in the présses | no tréader now tréads; | the hédad 
is silenced ! 

So my béwels for Méab | are soanding as harps, | and my 
soul for Kir-héres. 

There is a play upon the name “ Kir-heres,” as 
in Is. xix. 18; the “City of the Sun,” is become the 
“City of destruction.” The whole passage also 
contains instances of alliteration of which Isaiah was 
peculiarly fond and which it is impossible to reproduce 
in a translation. 





CHAPTER IV 
ACROSTIC, OR ALPHABETICAL, POETRY 


THE poems in the Bible which are directly 
alphabetical are the following: Pss. ix. and x. (im- 
perfect), xxv., Xxxiv., XXXVii., Cxi., CXil., cxix., cxlv. ; 
Prov. xxxi. 10—31; Lam. i., ii, iii, iv. At first sight 
the arrangement of lines or verses under the order 
of successive letters of the alphabet might seem 
beneath the dignity of the Sacred Writings. Nor 
is it sufficient to regard such arrangement as an aid 
to memory. I hope to shew that it had a deeper 
significance, and that it indicates a division in strophes 
which has not yet been recognised. 

The Book of Lamentations consists of five chapters. 
These chapters are of different date and of different 
structure. The first chapter is generally recognised 
to be the oldest ; each verse consists of three lines, 
the first line of each verse commencing with the 
corresponding letter of the alphabet. The metre is 
elegiac, i.e. Kinah measure, the poem being a lament 
over the death of Israel as a Nation. 
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We give a translation of the first two verses as 
a specimen : 
(Lam. i. 1f) 
S& How doth she sit all aldne | 
the (once) pépulous City ! 
Héw hath she céme to be widowed | 
once great among n&tions! 
Shé that was quéen among kingdoms | 
now come under tribute! 
5 She bitterly wéeps in the night | 
with her téars on her chéek! 
She hath not a é6ne to bring comfort | 
out of 4ll of her lovers ! 
Her friénds are turned traitors tow4rds her | 
they have céme to be énemies! 


The second chapter is similar to the first except 
for the fact that the order of two of the letters 
(5 andy) is transposed. The third chapter is sup- 
posed to be the latest. It has three lines to each 
letter of the alphabet; a verse has been assigned 
to each letter, thus giving 66 verses though, properly, 
there should have been only 22. Here again we 
note that the letter 5 (vv. 46—48) comes before the 
letter Y (vv. 49—51), and this is the case also in the 
fourth chapter. We begin to suspect that this repre- 
sents the original order of the Hebrew alphabet ; we 
therefore turn back to chapter I and we find that 
vv. 16 and 17 which represent v and 5 respectively 
would give better sense if transposed. We are thus 
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confirmed in our belief that, at the time when these 
chapters of Lamentations were composed, the order 
of the letters was 5, y, not y, 5 as at present. We 
shall see the importance of this when we come to the 
earlier group of Alphabetical Psalms. Chapters IV 
and V have two lines to a verse but chapter V differs 
in that it is not alphabetical, and the lines are 
shorter. 

Thus the Book of Lamentations consists of five 
Elegies, the oldest of which may date almost from 
the age of Jeremiah. These elegies were appointed 
for use on the 9th of Ab when the Jewish Church 
bewailed the destruction of the first Temple. I sug- 
gest that they were composed, at different dates, for 
use on that Fast-day. 

We will now translate Lam. iii. retaining as far as 
possible the rhythm of the Hebrew. 


(Lam. iii.) 

1 §& I am the man that hath léoked on affliction — 
by the réd of His wrath. 

2 S&. He léd me and made me to wAlk 
in darkness, not light. 

3 SN Against me He cénstantly tirneth His h4nd— 
all the day. 


4 3 He hath worn out my fiésh and my skin— 
bréken my bones. 

5 3 He hath builded and cémpassed me rofnd— 
with gall and with trévail. 
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He hath made me to dwéll in dark places— 
as the 4ge-long déad. ; 


He hath hédged me arofnd, that I c4nnot go forth!— 
He hath weighted my chAin. 

Yea, though I cry out and shott— 
He shits out my prayer. 

He hath hédged my ways (as with) héwn-stone— 
He hath twisted my paths. 


He is to mé as a bear in wiit— 
as a lion? in céverts. 

My ways He hath tarned, He hath pilled me in piéces— 
hath réndered me désolate. 

He bént His bow, and He sét me 
as the mark for the 4rrow®. 


He hath cafised to énter my réins 
the shafts of His quiver. 
I became a derision to 4ll the Péoples— 
: their séng all the day. 
He hath filled me with bitterness, made me 
dranken with wérmwood. 


And He brake my téeth with gravel— 

féd (?) me with Ashes. 
Thou hast cast out my séul from péace— 

I forgat (all) prospérity. 
And I sid, my glory hath pérished— 

and my hépe all from JAhve. 


I remémber my affliction and my sérrow— 
wormwood and gall. 


1 Cf. Job xix. 8, xxx. 20. 2 Job x. 16, 
2 Cf. Job vii. 20, xvi. 12 f. 
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} My sdéul hath them still in remémbrance— 
is hambled within me! 

} This 6ne thing I lay to my ‘heart— 
thérefore I hope. 


Israel trusts in the Covenant of Creation (Jer. 
Xxxi. 35—37; Is. lxvi. 22). 


fM Jahve’s mércies are not énded!1— 
His comp4ssions fail not. 
M They are néw as the mérnings come roand— 
Great is Thy faithfulness. 
My portion is Jéhve, saith my séul— 
I thérefore await Him. 


a 


(4 Géod to His patient ones is Jahve— 

to the soul that doth séek Him. 
{4 Géod, one should hépe and be still— 

for salvation of Jahve. 
{Q Géod, for mfn that he should be4r— 


the yoke in his youth. 


4’ Let him sft aléne and be silent— 
since He léid it upén him. 
* Let him pat his mofth in the dast— 


if perchance there be hépe. 
‘ Let him give his chéek to the smi{ter?— 


be filled with repréach. 


For He will not cast off for éver— 


the Lord (will be gracious). 
For théugh He cause griéf He will pity— 
as His mérey abounds. 


1 See Versions. 2 Ts. I. 6. 
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For ’tis nét from His hedrt He afflicteth 
or griéveth mankind. 
That hé (the enemy) should crish under féot 
all the boand: ones of éarth— 
That hé should pervért human jistice 
in the face of the Highest— 
That he wréng a man in his covenant— 
The Lord cannot sée! 


Who is there that spike and it was— 
if the Lord did not érder? 

Shoald there not céme from the moaith of the Highest~ 
Evil and good ? 

What is man that liveth, to marmur ?— 
a man for his sins? 


Let us séarch and try our wiys— 
and retirn unto Jahve. 
Let us lift our hearts, palms uplifted,— 
to God in the Héavens. 
It is wé that transgréssed and rebélled 
and Thoda hast not pardoned! 


Thou hast hédged Thee with anger and féllowed us hard— 
Thou hast slain without pity. 

Thou hast hédged Thee aroind with thick cloid— 
that prayer cannot pass. 

Thou hast m&de us as dross and as réfuse— 
in the midst of the Péoples. 


They gape on us 6pen motithed— 

even 4ll our énemies. 
Féar and snare are ours— 

desolation, destriction. 
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Mine éye runs fointains of waters— 
for the hart of my Péople. 


Mine éye runs déwn and céaseth not— 

with né intermission. 
Till Hé look forth and behéld— 

Even Jahve from Héaven. 
Mine éye affécteth my s6ul— 

for the datghters of my City. 


They hinted me sére like a bird— 

my catiseless énemies. 
They cit off my life in the dingeon— 

and placed a stone 6n me. 
Waters flowed 6ver mine héad— 

I said, I am énded. 


I called Thy Name, O Jaéhve— 
from the dépths of the dfngeon. 

My voice Thou hast héard, Oh clése not Thine éar— 
from my bréathing, my cry. 

Thou wast néar in the d4y that I called Thee— 
Thou saidest, Fear ndt. 


Lérd, Thou hast pléaded the catse of my séul— 
hast ransomed my life. 

Thou, J&éhve, hast witnessed my wrénging— 
give me now jistice! 

Thou hast séen all their véngeance— 
their devisings against me. 


Thou hast héard their repréach, O J&hve— 


their device all agdinst me. 
The talk and the thoaight of mine Adversaries— 
against me all day. 
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63 tw Behdéld! when they sit, when they rise— 
I am their séng. 


64 fF Rénder them their récompense; O Jahve— 
4 like the work of their hands. 
65 fF) Give to them blindness of heart— 
Thy cairse upon them. 
66 f Pursde them in wrath and destréy them— 
from benéath Jahve’s héavens. 


At first sight this poem seems to consist of 
alternations of sorrow and hope without order or 
arrangement: but if we look closer we find that the 
natural breaks occur after the letters }, L, ¥ in. This 
gives three long strophes of 6 letters each closed 
by a short strophe of 4 letters. In other words, the 
arrangement of the strophes corresponds with the 
law of the Kinah measure (3 +2), in which the poem 
is written. This, of course, may be accidental. We 
shall test it further. Meanwhile it is suggestive. 
The subjects of the four strophes may be given as 
follows : 


Strophe I (6 letters & to }). Complaint against 
God. 

Strophe II (6 letters } to by, Resignation and 
hope. 

Strophe III (6 letters to ¥). Complaint against 
God modified by 
resignation. 
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Strophe IV (4 letters p to Mm). God has heard, 
and will repay 
the enemy. 


If we name these strophes A, B, C, D, respectively, 
then, if the poem be studied, it will be seen that 
C answers to A and D to B. - Besides this larger 
division into strophes the reader will notice that the 
letter [3 has become the middle letter of the alphabet. 
He should therefore compare the three & lines with 
the three 4 lines and so throughout the alphabet. 
This will throw great light on the poem. Note 
especially the relation between & and 4 (vv. 1—3 
with 37—39). 

jand DB (vv. 7—9 with 43—45). 

‘J and 5 (wv. 10—12 with 46—48). 

) and ¥ (wv. 16—18 with 52—54), 


The six letters } to b (vv. 19—36) have to cor- 
respond with the four letters ) to A (vv. 55—66). 
It should be noted especially how vv. 34—36 are 
answered by the curse in vv. 64—66. 

We will now test our conclusions by seeing how 
far they apply to the Alphabetical Psalms. For this 
purpose we choose Ps. xxxvii. as being one of the 
most perfect specimens of the Alphabetical Psalms of 
the First Collection. 
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(Ps. xxxvii. Scheme 3 +3.) 


SrropHe I. 


Frét not thysélf at ill-déers, | Gradge not at workers of 
wrong. 

For as grass they are spéedily méwn, | And like the 
green hérbage they wither. 


Trast in Jahve and do géod ; | Dwéll in the Land, féed 
on His Faith. 

And delight thee in Jahve, | that Hé may grant thée | 
the desire of thy heart. 

Devélve upon Jahve thy wAy ; | Trast Him, and Hé will 
dé it. 

He will bring out thy right as the light, | And thy 
catise as the ndonday. 

Be still for Jahve; wait for Him !— 

Frét not at him that préspers, | At the m4n that effécts 
his designs. 

Céase from Anger; leave wrath; | Frét not; tis mérely 
for harm. 

For ill-doers shall be cut 6ff, | While the wiiters on 
Jahve are théy | that inhérit the Land. 


Yet but a little and the wicked is not! | Thou may’st 
ponder his place, but he is not! 

While the himble inhérit the Land | And delfght in 
abandance of péace. 


SrropHe II, 


The wicked laid plans for the righteous, | And gn4shed 
at him with his téeth. 

The Lord will laigh at him, | For He sées that his day is 
coming. 
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The wicked have drawn their sw6rd, | Have bént their 
béw— 

To cast down the pdor and néedy, | To slaighter those 
apright of way. . 

Their sw6rd shall piérce thine own heart | And their 
bows shall be bréken. ; 


A righteous man’s little is bétter, | Than abGndance of 
many wicked. 

For the 4rms of the wicked shall be bréken, | While 
Jahve uphdldeth the righteous. 


Jahve néteth the days of the upright, | So their héritage 
lasts for éver. 

They 4re not shimed in evil times, | And in days of 
déarth they are filled. 


But wicked-ones pérish— 
And Jahve’s enemies, | like the béauty of the méadows, | 
Are past in sméke and géne. 


The wicked bérroweth and payeth nét; | While the 
righteous is gracious and giving. 

For His bléssed inhérit the Land; | His cirsed ones 
are cut ff. 


StropuHe III. 


‘Tis from Jahve the stéps of a m&n are estAblished, | 
When his way gives Him pléasure. 

Though he fall he will nét be cast ff, | For Jahve up- 
hdéldeth his hand. 


Yotng I ws and now am 6ld | Yet never s4w the 
righteous léft | [Or his séed bégging bréad...] 2gdoss. 


He is éver gracious and léndeth; | And his séed is for 
bléssing. 
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27 § Tarn from évil and dé the géod, | And dwéll thou for 
éver. 
For Jahve ldveth jastice, | And will néver desért His 
siints. 
5 The motth of the righteous méditates wisdom, | And 
his téngue will be talking of jadgement. 


31 Tn his he&rt is the Law of his Géd, | So his stéps do not 
falter. 
28» y Sinners are destroyed [? tewt]... | The séed of the wicked 
is cut Off. 
The righteous inhérit the Land, | And dwéll therein 
for éver. 


The structure of the poem requires that 5 should 
come before ¥ just as it does in Lamentations. I have 
therefore transposed these lines. 


Srropue IV. 
32 & The wicked sets wAtch for the righteous, | And séeketh 
to slay him— 
33 Jahve will not léave him in his hand, | Nor condémn 


him when jadged— 
34 P Wait thou for Jahve and kéep His W4y, | To inhérit the 
; Land will He raise thee. 
Thou shalt jéy in the wicked’s extinction. 
35 “ Lhaveséen the wicked tyrannically strong, | Outspréading 
as Lébanon cédars. 
36 I passed—and 16, he was géne;|I sofight him—he 
coild not be foaind! 


37 wy Note the pérfect (man), regard the upright, | For the 
m&n of péace has a fature: 


K. 5 
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38 While transgréssors are whélly destréyed ; | The fature of 
the wicked is extinct. 


39 Ff, The salvation of the righteous is from Jahve, | Their 
stronghold in time of distréss. 


40 For ’tis Jahve that hélps and delivers them; | Delivers 
from sinners and saves them, | Becatse they confided 
in Him. 


The structure of this Alphabetical Psalm is in 
short lines of 3 beats, but it is better to arrange it in 
longer lines of 6 beats with ceesura, for the most part, 
in the middle. The reason for this will be seen in 
vv. 4, 7*, 20, 34°, 40, where the arrangement is varied. 

The letters of the alphabet are divided into four 
groups, with the letter #9 as the middle letter, exactly 
as in Lam. iii., so that the Psalm falls into four corre- 
sponding strophes. But whereas in Lam. iii., where 
the Kinah measure was 3+ 2, we had three long 
strophes and one short one, here, where the measure 
is 3+3 the strophes are of equal length of 5 letters 
each. But, since there are 22 letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet, and the letter ) must always be the central 
letter, the author of our Psalm had two superfluous 
letters in the first half, i.e. the letters } and b at the 
end of strophes I and Il. He might have omitted 
these letters altogether, as did the original author 
of Pss. xxv. and xxxiv. (see my notes), in which case 
they would probably have been supplied by a later 
editor; or he might himself have written these 
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verses (10 and 21) with the intention of adding no 
new thought. 

In my opinion the concluding lines of wv. 9, 20, 
which remind us of alexandrines, formed the original 
close of strophes I and II respectively; I have 
therefore placed wv. 10, 21 in square brackets. The 
reader should now carefully compare the four 
strophes, not regarding the verses (which have no 
ancient authority), but the Hebrew letters. He will 
see that the closest relationship is between the five 
letters of strophe I and those of strophe III, and 
also between the five letters of strophe II and those 
of strophe IV. Thus the relationship of the strophes 
is identical with that of Lam. iii. 

The main subject of the Psalm is the religious 
difficulty caused by the prosperity of the wicked. 
The subject of strophe I (see esp. wv. 5, 6) is the 
command to cast the burden of this difficulty upon 
God. Strophe III answers, letter by letter, to 
strophe I but adds the thought of active work (ef. 
esp. vv. 27, 28 with wv. 5, 6). 

Strophe II, in its central thought (v. 16), asserts 
that in spite of the poverty and low estate of the 
righteous, their condition is better than that of their 
triumphant enemies. Strophe IV takes up this 
thought of strophe II, letter by letter, and comes to 
the conclusion, which, as we shall see, did not satisfy 
Job, that a sudden destruction which will overtake 

5--2 
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the wicked (vv. 35, 36) will justify the ways of God 
with men. : 

Before leaving the subject of Alphabetical poetry, 
we must take one example from the Psalms of the 
Third Collection, which we naturally expect to be of 
later date than the poems we have already considered. 
We select the pair of Psalms cxi. and cxii. which, 
indeed, form one Psalm in two strophes. 


(Ps. cxi.) 
Scheme 3+3. Subject, The Good God. 


& Jahve I praise with whole heart, |‘ In communion of 
saints and assémbly. 

5 Gre&t are the works of Jahve; | 5% Exquisite to 4ll that 
choose them. 

rm Spléndour and majesty is His work; | His righteousness 
abideth for éver. 

} A N&éme hath He mide by His wénders;| | “Gracious 
and Mérciful” is Jéhve. 

{4 He giveth food to his féarers; | He remémbereth His 


Cévenant for éver. 


5) His power He shéwed for His Péople; | = Giving them the 
héritage of Géntiles. 


The works of His hands are vérity; | ) All of his précepts 
are sure. 
D They are stayed for éver and éver; | Y Being wroight in 
trath and right. 
Redémption He sént to His Péople; | ¥Y He enjoined His 
Covenant for éver. 
> Holy and féared is His Name. 


_— i 
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‘| The beginning of wisdom is [J&hve’s] féar ; | & Discrétion is 
theirs that practise it. 
MX His praise abideth for éver. 


(Ps. exii.) 
Scheme 3+3. Subject, The Good Man. 


& O happy the féarer of J&hve,| ‘9 That greatly delfghts in 
His Laws. 

1 Mighty on éarth is his séed; | = The generation of sdints 
shall be bléssed. 

ft Riches and wéalth in his hofse;| 4 His righteousness 
abideth for éver. 

} His light is risen in darkness; | | “GrAcious and mérciful” 
is the righteous. 

He is géod gracious and giving;|% He maintdineth his 

promises rightly. 

5 He reméineth unméved for ever; | 4 He shall bé for an 
éndless N4&me. 


At évil tidings he feareth n6t; | 5 Fixed is his he&rt upon 
Jahve. 
D Stayed is his heart, unféaring ; | Y Till he sée his desfre on 
his foes. ‘ 
He scattered, he gave to the néedy; | ¥Y His righteousness 
abideth for éver. 
) His horn is exalted with hénour. 


“| The wicked sées and is griéved; | Y& He gn4sheth his téeth 
and pineth. 
Mm The desire of wicked (men) périshes. 


Each of these Psalms is complete in itself. Each 
is divided into two Parts or strophes at the letter }, 
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as in the case of other alphabetical arrangements. 
Thus, if we analyse Ps. cxi. we see that in Part I 
the central thought is the Covenant Name of God 
as “Gracious and Merciful” in letters }, M. If we 
refer to the corresponding line in Part II we see 
that it reads, under letter ps “Holy and feared is 
His Name.” Indeed the six lines (12 letters) of 
Part I correspond with the six lines (10 letters) of 
Part II. The same is true of Ps. cxii. which speaks 
of the good man. The central thought of Part I is 
given by the letters }, M viz. that, out of his darkness, 
a light springs up for him because he is gracious 
and merciful. The corresponding line in Part II is 
given by the letter p “His horn is exalted with 
honour.” The connexion in Hebrew between the horn 
and rising light may be seen from Ps. cxxxii. 17f.; 
Ex. xxxiv. 29f., 35; Hab. iii. 4. 

If, in each of these Psalms, the reader will carefully 
compare Part I with Part II, line by line, he will see 
that these Parts are really strophes; so that they 
ought to be sung antiphonally. But though each 
Psalm is complete in itself the full meaning is only 
brought out when we read the two Psalms together, 
line by line. The good man (Ps. cxii.) is a reflex of 
the Good God (Ps. cxi.), so much so that the same 
words may be applied to each (see letters }, M, *), 
The liberality of God (Ps. exi. letters 5, ¥) is shewn 
in that gift of Redemption which makes His Covenant 
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eternal. The liberality of the good man (Ps. cxii., 
letters 5, ¥) is shewn in gifts of mercy which make 
his righteousness eternal (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9 ff). Thus, 
while each Psalm has two strophes, the two Psalms 
are strophical the one to the other, and should always 
be sung together. 

We may now sum up the results at which we 
have arrived in our study of the alphabetical poems. 
In every case the alphabet has been divided at the 
letter $, thus giving a grouping of ten letters, ten 
being the sacred number of the Priest Code and of 
the Covenant. The allusions to the Covenant in 
these poems is very frequent. They all belong to 
the “Wisdom” literature and are didactic in their 
tone. In the earlier alphabetical poems (Lam. and 
Pss. of First Collection) the letter 5 came before Y. 
In the later poems (Pss. of Third Collection) the order 
of the alphabet was as at present. 

Since the Hebrew alphabet has 22 letters it is 
evident that the letter ), which is the 13th letter 
cannot be the “middle letter,’ and yet we find that it 
was so reckoned by Talmudic writers who thus make 
the first (&), middle (), and last letter (TM) of the 
alphabet (which in Hebrew spell the word “truth”) 
to stand for “the Seal of God” (Jerus. Tal. Sanh. 1. 
Quoted by Buxtorf, sv. NOx). This I believe has 
never been explained. I suggest that the solution 
is to be found in the arrangement of the Alphabetical 
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(Covenant) Psalms which we have already con- 
sidered. : 

The latest of the alphabetical poems in the Bible 
is the poem on the “good wife” (Prov. xxxi. 10—31) 
which probably belongs to the Greek period. It 
consists of 22 lines, each commencing with the cor- 
responding letter of the Hebrew Alphabet, but it is 
not divided at the letter $. It is not easy to see 
any law on which it is constructed, except that the 
two last lines sum up the moral, in the nature of 
a Chorus, thus making the poem itself consist of 
20 lines, or two tens, closing with the lines 5, 45 
which certainly seem to correspond with the opening 
lines of the poem. 


(Prov. xxxi. 10—31.) 


Whé can attéin a brave wife?| Priceless she {s beyond 
rabies. 
Her hasband’s heart may trast her | and lack no mAnner 
of gain. 
She requites him énly with géod, | ll the days of her Ife. 
She séeks out wéol and fl4x | and works with willing hands. 
She is like the ships of the trader, | she bringeth her food 
from afar. 
\ She rises while yét it is night | and supplieth the néeds 
of her héme}, 
} She consfders a fiéld and bays it: | with the frait of her 
hands it is planted? 
1 A probable gloss adds “‘ and a law for her maidens.” 
2 The text has “she planteth a vineyard.” This destroys the metre. 


Se AS ie, 
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fF She gfrdeth her lofns with might, | and maketh strong her 


arms. 
She percéiveth her trAffic succéed ; | her lamp is unquénched 

by night. 

* She layeth her hands to the spindle | and her pAlms hold 
the distaff. 

5 She 6peneth her pilms to the péor | and strétcheth out 
hands to the néedy. 

4 No féar of the snéw for her hodsehold | for her hodsehold 
is dotble-clad. 

( She méketh her tdpestry-céverings; | her cléthing fine- 
linen and piarple. 

3 Her hasband is knéwn in the gites;| where he sftteth 
with the élders of the land. 

DB She wérketh garments and sélleth; | and girdles she gives 
to the mérchant. 

Y So stréng so fine her cldéthing | she latighs at céming time. 

5 She opéneth her moith with wisdom, | with kindly lére on 
her téngue. 

¥ She looks wéll to the w4ys of her hoise | and éats no 
bréad of fdleness. 

Pp Her s6ns rise fip and bléss her, | and her hfisband priises 
her (saying) 

"| “Many datghters are brave | but thoi hast excélled them 


all.” 
Chorus speaks. 
w& Grace and beatty are fléeting and vain, |a Géd-fearing 
wife is the éne to be praised. 
Give her the frait of her hands, | while her déeds tell her 
praise in the gates. 


CHAPTER V 
THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


THE religion of the Jew was an historical religion. 
It was wrought out, little by little (Heb. i. 1), in the 
experiences of the Nation. And certainly there never 
has been a Nation upon earth that might more fitly 
be termed “the Suffering Nation.” But it is equally 
true to say that there never has been a Nation that 
has had throughout its history the same consciousness 
of a Divine call, of a Divine sonship. The problem 
that Israel had—I do not say to solve, but—to set 
forth before the world, was how to reconcile the 
truth of Israel’s sonship with the fact of Israel’s 
sufferings. 

From the time when Amos (c. 760 B.C.) uttered 
his noble paradox (Amos iii. 2), down to the time 
of Christ, the poets and prophets of Israel have 
striven in divers ways to face the problem, Why 
should the righteous suffer? In the present Chapter 
we shall consider some of the attempts that have been 
made to solve this problem. 

But it is impossible to do this until the English 
reader shall come to realise that modern individuality 
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must not be read into the Psalter, where the speaker 
is Israel and where “I” and “we” may constantly 
interchange as in Num. xx. 19f. “And the children 
of Israel said unto him (Edom), We will go up by the 
high way: and if we drink of thy water, I and my 
cattle, then will I give the price thereof: let me only, 
without (doing) anything (else), pass through on my 
feet. And he said, Thou shalt not pass through. And 
Edom came out against him....” This characteristic 
of Hebrew thought has, under God’s Providence, 
served a great end, and it is most unfortunate that 
it should be so constantly disregarded, even by 
theologians. 

We must now briefly review, as far as possible 
in historical order, the various answers which have 
been given to the question, Why should the righteous 
Nation suffer ? 

Deuteronomy (622 B.C.) appears to promise to 
Israel every kind of temporal prosperity. “In the 
event of obedience, Israel will be ‘set on high’ above 
all nations (xxvi. 19, xxviii. 1), and enjoy material 
superiority over them” (xv. 6°, xxviii. 12°, 183). 
[Driver, Deuteronomy, p. 33.] 

The School of Deuteronomy expresses itself in 
such language as that of the Alphabetical Psalms, 
eg. Ps. xxxvil. 25: 

I have been young and now am old, 


Yet never saw the righteous left, 
Or his seed begging bread. 
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This teaching of course involves an eternal truth, 
but it might easily become misleading, and was soon 
found to need supplementing. 

The death of good king Josiah in the battle of 
Megiddo (609 B.C.) and the times that followed gave 
true men cause to think. Then it was (c¢. 600 B.C.) 
that Habakkuk pleaded his difficulty with God (Hab. 
i. 13): “Thou that art of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and that canst not look upon wrong, how is it 
Thou canst look upon the treacherous-ones and hold- 
est Thy peace when the wicked-one (i.e. the Chaldean) 
swalloweth up the man that is more righteous than 
he (ie. Israel)?” Habakkuk found no answer to his 
difficulty except to trust and wait (Hab. ii. 1—4). 

The life-task of Jeremiah (626—586 B.c.), the man 
of sorrows, was to prove from his own experience, 
that suffering was a way of service, and did not imply 
the anger of God. His own deep consciousness of sin 
and infirmity never hid from him the certainty that 
God had called him (i. 5ff.) to be His “Servant.” He 
shrank from the hard task of this service, e.g. viii. 23 ff. 
(E.V. ix. 1 ff). 


Oh that my héad were waters, 
And mine éye a fofntain of téars, 
That by day and by night I might wéep, 
For the slain of the Daaghter of my Péople! 
Oh that I hid in the Wilderness 

A wayfarer’s lédge! 
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That I might forsike my Péople, : 
And gét me gone frém them. 
For théy are adilterers 4ll, 
An assémbly of traitors ! 


(xi. 19.) 
Woe is mé for my hart! griévous my woind! 
And I séid, This is sickness, indéed; I must bear it. 


(xii. 1.) 
Righteous art Tho O Jahve, 
Yét would I pléad with Thée; 
And would talk with Thée of jidgements: 
Why préspers the way of the wicked ? 
Why are trditors 4ll of them happy ? 


There were times when Jeremiah rebelled against 
his task (xv. 10, 17f.; xx. 7ff£). But the thought 
that he was God’s Servant helped him through, till 
God’s word became not a “fire” (xx. 9) but the “joy 
and rejoicing of his heart” (xv. 16). Like Dante 
(Purg. Xxvu.) he passed through the fire and found 
Paradise beyond. 

This personal experience Jeremiah transferred to 
the People that he loved. 

As God had called Aim from all eternity (i. 5 ff.) 
in spite of unworthiness, so God has called Israel— 
(xxxi. 2, see context). 


With eternal love have I loved thee 
And therefore with mercy have drawn thee. 
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The Prophet well knew the difficulty of this: 
(xiii. 23.) 
Can Ethiop change his skin, 
Or léopard his spdts ? 


Then yé shall be fitted for good 
that are wonted to évil. 


Compare also xvii. 9, xxx. 12. But the very 
difficulty made him the more certain that God must 
act. Thus the Prophet who knew most of sin and 
of sorrow reached the highest point of Old Testament 
Revelation in the certainty of the New Covenant. 


(xxxi. 33.) 


I do sét My Law within them, 
And 6n their hearts I will write it; 
And I will be theirs as Géd, 

While théy shall be Mine as Péople. 


But as, in Jeremiah’s case, sufferings were the 
mode of service through which he found God, so also 
it must be in the case of the Nation: and I would 
call special attention to the fact that Jeremiah is the 
Jirst to apply the title “Thy Servant” to Israel (see 
Driver, L.0.T. p. 246), and that he does so in these 
Chapters which speak of the New Covenant. Thus: 


(xxx. 10f.) 


“And thou, My Servant Jacob, fear not, saith Jahve ; 
dread not, O Israel, for it is I that am saving thee 
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from afar....Though I make a full end of all the 
Nations whither I have scattered thee, yet with thee 
I will not make a full end.” 


So, then, while Jeremiah gives no formal answer 
to the question, Why do the People of God suffer ? 
his own experience suggests a very practical answer : 
Suffering is Service—Israel is (like the Prophet) God’s 
Servant. 

Of a life beyond the grave the Prophets had no 
certain knowledge. The Captivity was the death of 
Israel and it was a mighty venture of faith to believe 
that the “dead bones” could once more live (Ezek. 
Xxxvil. 1—14). 

Before considering the problem of suffering in the 
Book of Job we will give a translation of Ps. xxxix. 
which, more than any other Psalm, is full of the 
language and thought of Job. [See Psalms in Three 
Collections, pp. 155—160. ] 

I have followed Wellhausen in omitting v. 10 which 
seems to have been a gloss on wv. 3. I have also 
placed the Refrain at the end of v. 7 instead of v. 6, 
where it interrupts the sense. 

The division of the Psalm into three strophes is 
suggested by v. 13 “My prayer,’ “My cry,” “My 
tears,’ in inverted order. 
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PSALMS AND JOB (cH. 


(Ps. xxxix.) 
(My tears, v. 13.) 


I said, I must héed my ways, | not to sin with my tongue. 

I must kéep my mouth with a bridle, | While the wicked is 
still_im my présence. 

I was ftterly dimb, | not spéaking a wérd;| and my griéf 
grew inténse. 

With heart hot within me, | fire kindled with thoaght; | so 
I spike with my tongue. 


(My ery, v. 13.) 
Shéw me, O JAhve, mine énd, | and my portion of days what 
it is: | I would know how fléeting I 4m, 
Beh6ld as asp4n | Thou hast made my days; | and my lifetime 
is nothing before Thee ! 
Man walks in mere shéw; | They are vainly in tarmoil; | He 
piles and he knéws not who gathers ! 


A MERE BREATH IS MAN’S LOT. 


(My prayer, v. 13.) 

And néw, Lord, why do I w&it ? | —My hope is in Thée! 

Frée me from 4ll my transgréssions; | Make me nét a reproach 
for the fool. 

Reméve from 6ff me Thy stroke; | Neath the weight (?) of 
Thine hand I consime. 

With requital of sin | Thou punishest m4n, | Dost wAste his 
delights like the méth. 


A MERE BREATH IS MAN’S LOT. 
Héar my prayer, O Jahve ; 


Give éar to my crf; 
Bé not silent to my téars ; 


a 
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For I am a guést with Thée, 

Like All my fathers a séjourner. 

14 Léave me spice to take comfort; | Befére I depart and I 4m 
not ! 

We now turn to the Book of Job. The problem 
that the writer had to solve was exactly that of the 
Prophet Habakkuk—Why should Israel, righteous 
by comparison, be of all Nations the Suffering 
Nation ? 

To solve the problem he introduces a man “perfect 
and upright” (i. 1) amongst men. In Heaven God 
bears witness to him (i. 8) and the Accuser is allowed 
to put him to the utmost test (i. 12, ii. 6). Then, 
when every conceivable trouble and affliction has 
fallen upon Job, his three friends who represent the 
“wisdom” literature of the day come to comfort him. 
This “wisdom” had, as we have seen, its origin in 
the eudaemonism of Deuteronomy, of the Alphabetical 
Psalms, of the Book of Proverbs, and other similar 
works. The writer intends to allow this “Wisdom” 
to speak for itself, and to find what it is worth by 
applying it to the sufferings of a righteous man. 
Job’s three friends no doubt represent different 
phases of this “wisdom,” but for our present purpose 
it will suffice to consider them as one. 

The Poem begins at chapter ITI. 

The friends at first insinuate, and afterwards 

openly declare, that Job’s sufferings must be due to 


some great and flagrant sin. 
K. 6 
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Remémber; who éver hath pérished being innocent ? 
Or whén were righteous men cut off? 


Compare also v. 2 with Ps. xxxvii. 1, 2, 7. 

Temporal prosperity must be the portion of the 
good (v. 19—27), otherwise where is God’s justice ? 

It is true that a wicked man (like Job) may seem 
to prosper for a time, but this only means a sudden 
and terrible fate that is coming upon him and on his 
children (v. 3ff.). Add to this the terrors of an evil 
conscience (xv. 20 ff, xviii. 5—21). 

All this is worked out with great power and 
doubtless it represented the orthodox teaching of the 
day. But Job will have none of it. Such arguments 
are mere words (vi. 26, xvi. 3). He had hoped for 
comfort from his friends but they have proved utterly 


Like the channel of the bréoks they change: 
Which run dark becatise of the ice, 

And the snéw that hides itself fn them. 
They no sdoner are warm than they vanish; 
When hét they are driéd from their place. 
The p&ths of their wAy are divérted ; 

They ascénd and pérish in void. 

The caravans of Téman looked for them; 3 
The companies of Shéba expécted them— i 
They were shamed becatise of their trast; 
They came there and blished for shime. 


false ; vi. 15—20. 
My brothers are decéitful as a torrent; 


nd 


Ot LR) “5 ae 


1 Job iv. 7; cf. Ps. xxxvii. 25. 
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While freely admitting the general fact of sinful- 
ness (ix. 2, xiii. 26), Job absolutely refused to admit 
the contention of his friends that his sufferings were 
the result of some grievous hidden sin. He calls God 
to witness that it is not so. 


(ix. 32f) 


Were He éne like mysélf I would 4nswer Him, 
We would céme togéther in jaidgement. 

But there is betwixt us no timpire, 

That can lay his hand on us both. 


(xiii. 15.) 


Lo, He may slay me, I cannot hépe ; 

Yet my ways I maintain to His Face. 

He Himsélf should be mine for salvation ; 
For no hypocrite cémes in His Présence. 


Rather than admit what he knows to be untrue he 
would charge God with injustice. 


(xix. 6.) 
Knéw then that Géd has wronged me. 


(xxvii. 3 ff.) 
As léng as my spirit is in me, 
And the bréath of Géd in my néstrils, 
My lips shall nét speak untrath, 
And my téngue shall nét utter falsehood, 
Far bé it from mé to pronofince you right ; 
Till I die I will néver rejéct mine intégrity. 

6—2 
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Job’s apparent claim to sinlessness is exactly that 
of Israel in Pss. xvii. 1—5, xviii. 20 ff, xxvi., xliv. 17 ff, 
lxix. 7ff,, ci. In other words it is that of the “Servant” 
of God. 

As to the assertion of the “friends” that prosperity 
is the lot of the righteous, Job positively asserts the 
very opposite. Thus: 


(xxi. 7.) 
7 Why do the wicked have life ? 
They grow 6ld, wax mighty in stréngth. 
8 Their séed is established before them; 
And their Offspring while they yet live. 
9 Their hofises are sAfe from féar ; 
And né rod of Géd is on thém. 


12 They take up the tabret and harp; 
And rejoice at the soaind of the lute. 
17. How ft is the lamp of the wicked extinguished ? 


(Is it trué) that their fate comes upén them ? 
The pangs He distributes in Anger ? 


To Job the world is full of sadness: the bitter — 


cry of the workers (chapter XXIV) reminds us of 
the Song of the Shirt. 
12 From oft of the city men gro&n, 
And the séul of the slain crieth oft; 
Yet God impateth no wréng! 
The pathos of it all was intensified by the fact 
that to Job the grave was utterly dark. 


eal . 
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(xiv. 7 f£) 


7 For the trée there may be hépe; 
Though félled it ag&in may sprott ; 
And its ténder branch not fail. 
8 Though its réot grow old in the éarth, 
And its stéck may dfe in the grofnd. 
9 Yet through scént of the water it bids, 
And pats forth its boighs as when yotng. 
10 But a héro must die and be wasted! 
Man gives up the ghost, and where is he? 
11 Waters will have vanished from the séa; 
The River will have wdsted and be dried ; 
12 But m4n lies thére and riseth not; 
While héaven exists they wake not, 
Nor c4n they be roised from their sléep. 


See also wv. 16—21. 

Yet, in spite of the sufferings of the present, the 
falseness of his friends, and the darkness of the future, 
Job was sure of God; and because of this, his words 
gain meanings far beyond his thought. 


(xvi. 19 ff) 


In the Héaven, even néw, is my Witness, 
In high-heaven my Téstimony. 
With méockers for friénds! 
Unto Géd doth mine éye drop téars, 
For a Pléader for man with Géd, 
A m4n for his féllow! 


Thus, in spite of some hasty words, Job, like 
_ Jeremiah, is faithful to the end; and poetic justice 
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requires that light should break. The light comes 
through a Divine Voice (chapter XX XVIII f.) which 
appeals, not as arguments to the mind, but as light 
to the whole being. (Compare the conclusion of 
Tennyson’s Z'wo Voices.) Driver (L.0.7.) well says 
of these chapters: “The first speech of Jehovah 
transcends all other descriptions of the wonders of 
creation or the greatness of the Creator, which are 
to be found either in the Bible or elsewhere. Parts 
of 2 Isaiah (e.g. c. 40) approach it; but they are 
conceived in a different strain, and, noble as they 
are, are less grand and impressive. The picturesque 
illustrations, the choice diction, the splendid imagery, 
the light and rapid movement of the verse, combine 
to produce a whole of incomparable brilliancy and 
force.” 

Before offering a translation of portions of this 
speech I must ask the reader to remember that the 
object of the Divine Voice is not to impress Job with — 
the omnipotence of God: for he well knew this, and 
nothing could go beyond the power and beauty with 
which he has already pictured the Divine omnipotence 
in chapter XXXVI ending with the words 

Lo thése are but parts of His ways; 
The mere whisper abott Him that’s héard: 
But the thinder of His might, who can knéw ? 

If the Divine Voice had taught nothing more than 

omnipotence it would have been no revelation. But 
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it suggests throughout, a Divine purpose and care 
lying behind the power. And this is just what the 
sufferer needs to rebuke his faithless fears. 


(Job xxxviii. 2 ff.) 
God’s Voice out of the Storm. 


2 Who is it that darkeneth cotnsel 
With words without knéwledge ? 
3  Gird now thy loins like a man: 
I will 4sk: do thou Answer. 


Earth implies a purpose. 


4 Where wért thou when éarth was foinded ? 
Declare if thou skillést to knéw. 

5 Who appointed the méasures she 6wns ? 
Or whé stretched the line upon her ? 

6 Her found4tions, on what were they séttled ? 
Or who laid her corner sténe ? 

7 While the mérning-stars sing in chorus 
And the séns-of-God shoiited for joy ! 


The Sea proclaims the Creator's purpose in curbing it. 


8 When He shit up with déors the Séa 
That barst, as it wére, from a wémb? 
9 When I made the clodd its vésture; 
And darkness its swaddling-band ? 
10 When I clénched on it My decrée, 
And appointed it bars and déors? 
[and said] 
11 Thus far shalt thou come and no farther ; 
And hére shall thy proaid waves be stayed ? 
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The creation of light implies the victory of ali good. 


Couldst thoi ever give charge to the Morning; 

Or téach the Dawn its place ? 

How to grasp the cérners of éarth 

Till the wicked be shaken thereott ? 

It is changed like the clay of a seal ; 

Things stand oft as though clothed with a garment! 
While their light is withhéld from the wicked, 

And the arm that is lofty is broken. 


The Under-world, a storehouse for good ends. 


Hast thou éntered the mazes of Séa? 

Or walked the recésses of the Déep? 

Have the gites of Déath been revéaled to thee? 
Canst thou sée the gates of Death-shadow ? 
Canst thoi comprehénd to earth’s boinds ? 
Téll then if thou knéwest her wholly. 

Whére is the way where light dwélleth ? 

And darkness, whére is its place ? 

That thoi shouldst condict it to boinds 

And shouldst know the piths to its dwélling! 
Dost thou knéw it as béing then bérn ? 

Is the nimber of thy days so many? 

Hast thou éntered the stérehouse of snéw ? 
And the storehouse of hail, hast thou séen it? 
Which for time of stréss I am kéeping, 

For the day of battle and war. 

Which is the way light is p4rted, 

When it scatters the stormblast on earth ? 
Who épened the channel of cloadburst, 

And the way for the flash of the thinder ? 
Causing réin on land without man, 

On dninhibited wilderness ! 
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Soaking the désolate waste 

Till it spring with gérms of gr4ss! 

H&th the rain a father? 

Or whé hath begétten the déw-drops ? 

The ice? from whose womb came it forth ? 
The hoéar-frost of héaven? who géndered it ? 
The waters are hidden like sténe 

And the face of the déep is congéaled. 


The Upper-world also declares the purpose of its Maker. 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


Canst thou fasten the bands of the Plefades ? 
Or loosen the fétters of Orion ? 

Canst bring éach constellation in séason ? 
Canst guide Arctirus with his sdéns ? 

Dost thou knéw the stitutes of héaven ? 
Canst thou fix each influence over éarth ? 
Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clofds, 
That abindance of waiter may céver thee? 
The lightnings? canst sénd that they g6? 
That they answer thee, Hére we dre? 
Who gave them their inward wisdom ? 

Or imparted a mind-like intélligence ? 


The poem passes on to depict God’s care mani- 


fested in the instinct He has implanted in the lion, 
the raven, the hinds, and other creatures of the 
wilderness, and closes with a magnificent passage 
which we must translate: 


19 


(xxxix. 19 ff.) 


Couldst thou give to the horse his stréngth ? 
Couldst thou clothe his néck as with thinder ? 
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Couldst thou give him the ristle of locusts ? 
That gl6éry and térror of néstril! 

He paweth in the valley and ‘exdlteth in his stréngth, 
He risheth to face the wéapons. 

He mécketh at féar and is not dismayed, 

Nor térneth he back from the sword. 

Ag&inst him the quiver may ring, 

The fl4me of the spéar and the javelin: 

With fairious énset he devotrs the ground, 

For he cannot be still when the trampet sodands. 
In the thick of the trimpets he saith, Aha! 
For he scénteth the battle from afar, 

The thinder of céptains and shoit of war. 


Thus, as far as the Book of Job is concerned, the 
answer to the problem of suffering is given not to the 
intellect but to the eye of faith. Job might have said 
with Browning’s Rabbi ben Ezra : 


“T, who saw power, see now love perfect too: 
Perfect I call Thy plan: 
Thanks that I was a man! 
Maker, remake, complete,—I trust what Thou shalt do!” 


Next in order of thought, and probably in order 
of time, comes the Evangelical Prophet, generally 
known as the Second Isaiah who prophesied during 
the closing years of the Captivity (c. 538 B.c.) and 
completed the mission of Jeremiah. 

We have already seen (p. 78) that Jeremiah was 
the first to speak of Israel as God’s “Servant” who 
should suffer but should not be destroyed. But 


— 
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Jeremiah attributes no atoning value to those 
sufferings. He pictures more fully than any other 
the “glories that shall follow,”. but he leaves the 
mind unsatisfied as to the justice of the suffering. 
Not so the Evangelical Prophet whose position in the 
Old Testament is unique. 

The key-note of the Evangelical Prophet is struck 
in the opening words of his Prophecy in which, 
measuring Jerusalem’s guilt with the guilt of the 
Nations, he boldly declares that her sufferings have 
more than atoned for it, and that those sufferings are 
being used by God for the furtherance of His Glory 
in the world (cf. Col. i. 24). 


(Is. xl. 1.) 

Comfort ye, comfort ye My Péople, 

Saith your God. 
Spéak to the heart of Jerésalem, 

And proclaim unto hér 
That her sérvice is accémplished | That her guilt is aténed, 
That she took at J&hve’s hand, 

The dotble of her sins. 


He sees Israel as the “Servant” with a mission 
to the Gentiles; a Servant blind to the Master’s 
purpose, yet privileged to bring through his own 
sufferings, the knowledge of God to all the Nations 
of the earth. The following passages may suffice to 
make this clear. 
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(Is. xli. 8£) 


And {srael, thot art My -Sérvant ; 

The Jacob whém I have chésen; 

The séed of Abraham My friénd; 

Thot that I fétched from far lands, 
And called from the confines theredf, 
And said to thee, Thott art My Sérvant, 
I chése thee and have not rejécted thee. 


In Abraham “all the families of the earth” are 


to be blessed. Abraham’s “seed” is “elect” to carry 
out this purpose. 


1 


(Is. xlii. 1 ff.) 


Lo! My Sérvant whom f uphéld, 

The Eléct My Séul is well pléased in; 

I have pat My Spirit upén him, 

He will bring forth right to the Géntiles. 
He shall not cry nor cl4mour, 

Nor make héard his voice in the stréet 
He dées not bre&k a crushed réed, 

Nor quénch a glimmering wick ; 

But in trath he brings forth right. 

He will nét be dim or crashed 

Till he stablish the right upon éarth, 
And the cointries awit his téaching. 


I Jahve have c4lled thee in righteousness, 
Have hélden thy hand and will kéep thee, 
And will mike thee a covenant-péople, 

a light for the Géntiles ; 
To épen éyes that are blind, 
To bring forth the cAptive from prison, 
And from déngeon those sitting in darkness. 
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In xliii. 10 the singular and plural are applied to 
Israel, “Ye are My witnesses, saith Jahve, and (ye 
are) My Servant whom I have chosen.” 

The success of the Servant’s missionary work is 
pictured as follows: 


(Is. xliv. 1 ff.) 


1 But héar now, O Jacob My Sérvant ; 
And Israel whém I have chésen. 

2 Thas saith Jahve thy M4ker, 

He that formed thee from birth and will hélp thee; 
Féar not, thou Jacob My Sérvant, 
Jeshtirun whém I have chésen; 
3 For water I péur on the thirsty, 
And stréams on the dry-land; 
I will péur on thy séed My Spfrit, 
And, on thy offspring, My bléssing: 

4 They shall shéot up as wAtered grass; 
As péplars by water-céurses. 

5 This one shall say, I am J&hve’s; 
Andother shall célebrate JAcob ; 
Another inscribes himself J&hve’s, 
And takes Israel’s name as a sirname. 


The missionary work of the Servant results in the 
conversion of Egypt, Ethiopia and the Sabeans (xlv, 
14) and indeed of all the Nations (xlii. 4, 10, 12). 


(Is. xlix. 1 ff.) 


1 MHearken ye lands unto mé! 
Give éar ye péoples from afar! 
J&hve called mé from the wémb; 
From my birth He méntioned my name: 
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2 And He mide my mofth a sharp sword ; 
In the shade of His hand He hid me, 
And He made me a pdlished Arrow, 

In His quiver concéaled me, and said, 

3 O Israel thoa art My sérvant 
Through whém I make Myself glorious. 

4 [Whereas I thought] 

I have lAboured in vain in véid, 
Have spént my stréngth for ndéthing ; 
And yét my right was with Jahve, 
My reward was with my Géd. 

5 And now thus saith Jahve— 

That formed me from birth as His Sérvant 
To bring back Jacob to Him, 
And the Israel nét yet gathered: 
And sé I am honoured in Jahve’s eyes, 
And my Géd is becéme my stréngth. 
6 And He said, 
"Tis éasy, for thée to be Sérvant, 
To raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
And to restore the rémnant of fsrael, 
But 1 make thee a light of the Géntiles, 
To becdme My salvation to the énds of the 4arth. 


These last verses involve a certain difficulty ; for 
if the Servant be the ideal Israel, how can he be said 
to bring back Israel? To this I would reply that the 
Ten Tribes had been practically lost in the Captivity 
and that the Prophets naturally expected a reunion 
so that “all Israel should be saved.” This was to be 
brought about by the Servant. But the hard portion 
of his task was to be the conversion of the Gentiles. 
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This would involve him in suffering. So the passage 
continues : 
7 ‘Thus saith Jahve :— 
Israel’s G6él and Hély One— 
Of one despised and abhérred of péople, 
of a sérvant of déspots— 
Kings shall sée and rise tp, 
and princes pay réverence. 


In other words the Servant who had been oppressed 
and despised by the kings of the earth will be seen 
by them at last, and confessed with wonder as the 
world’s redeemer. 

The Servant had been “blind” to this good purpose 
of God. 

(Is. xlii. 19.) 
Whe is so blind as My Sérvant ? 


But when led to see, he will accept his mission as 
a Sufferer, and the sacrifice will become joy. 


(Is. L 5 £.) 


Jahve hath épened mine éar— 

I did not rebél, nor tirn away back: 

I give my back to the smfters, | My chéeks to the péeling; 
I hid not my face from spitting and shame. 


We are now in a position to consider the famous 
passage Is. lii. 13—liii. 

This poem is complete in itself. It may be re- 
moved from its context without disturbing the sense 
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Indeed some scholars have regarded it as a quotation. 
But this is, I think, a mistake; for as I have tried 
to shew, the whole argument has been leading up 


to it. 
(Is. lit. 13 ff) 
SrropHe I. God is pictured as speaking. 

13 Behéld My Sérvant shall prosper ; 

Shall be high and uplifted, excéedingly léfty. 
14 As dumbfofinded at thée were the MAny— 

So marred more than himan his visage, 

And his form more than séns of mén— 
15 So (néw) he astofnds Many nations; 


At him kings wonder in silence: 
flit. “shut their mouth at him”] 
For a thing untéld do they sée; 
An unhéard of thing do they pénder. 


SrropHE Il. Zhe many Nations of the world as represented 


by their kings now speak. 

Ch. liii. 
Wh6 could have beliéved this good-néws of ours ? 
And Jahve’s arm, on whém hath it been revéaled ? 
He (ie. Israel) came up before Him as a plant; 
As a réot from groand that is dry. 
No férm or spléndour was his | that wé 

should regard him ! 
Nor Aspect, that wé should desfre him! 
Despised and desérted by mén! 
A man of sérrows, and wénted to sickness ! 
As 6ne from whom (Géd’s) Face was hfdden! 
Despised, and we cofinted him nét! 
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SrropHe III. The Nations now see that Israel, whom they 
despised, has been, all along, the scape-goat for the world. 


4 But oar sickness! u4 hath borne! 
And oar sérrows! nH hath c4rried ! 
While wi regarded him as léprous; 
Stricken of Géd and afflicted ! 

5 While H# was piérced by our sins; 
Braised by oar infquities! 
The chastisement of our péace was on him; 
And his stripes were héaling for us. 

6 All wé had wandered like shéep ; 
Each his own way we had tirned; 
And Jahve cafsed to méet on him the sin 

of all of fs. 


Srropoy IV. The Nations ponder with wonder over the. 
meekness and gentleness of the Sufferer. (Verses 8ab, 
9ab are difficult and possibly corrupt. I leave them un- 
accented.) 


7 When oppréssed he é6nly himbled himsélf, 

And woild not é6pen his moith. 

As a shéep that is broaght to the slafghter, 

As a éwe that is dimb to her shéarers, 

So he wodld not épen his mofth. 
8 Without rile without right was he taken 

And his generation who could declare ? 

For he was cat from the land of the living, 

For the sin of the péoples, the plague that was théirs. 
9 So the wicked were given for his grave (?) 

And the rich for his (many) deaths? 

Becatiise that no violence? he did, nor was frafd in his 

motith, 


1 See v, 3. 2 Hizek, xxviii. 10. 3 Job xvi. 17. 
K. 4 
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Srropuz V. Here, as in strophe I the point of view ts not 
that of the Nations of the world but of God Himself who 
becomes the actual speaker in vv. 11, 12. 


10 And J&hve willed to briise! him ; 
Hé caused the sickness?: 
ff his séul would make itself an 6ffering 
A séed he should behéld should have long life 
And the will of Jahve by his means should présper : 
11 Of the travail of his séul he should sée and be contént, 


By his (?its) knowledge should My Sérvant make the 
Many? righteous ; 
And théir iniquities he himsélf shall c&rry*. 
12 Thérefore I allét him his pértion with the many‘, 
And with the mighty hé divides the spoil ; 
Becatise that hé hath émptied his s6ul unto the déath, 
And was nimbered with transgréssors. 
So hé himsélf the sin of mMAny® bare 
And s6 aténes transgréssors. 


The reader will notice that the word “Many” 
occurs five times in this Poem, twice in strophe I 
and three times in strophe V. In strophe I “the 
many” were the Nations of the World whose look 
of pitying contempt shall be changed to a look of 
adoring wonder. In strophe V we learn how this 
has come about. The “Servant” has cast in his 
portion with “the many.” He has borne the sin of 
“the many,” and so has made “the many” acceptable 


VY v..bs 2) Dus 3 vv. 14, 15. 
4 y, 4. SJB 
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to God. Thus by the obedience of the One the Many 
are made righteous (cf. Rom. v. 15). 

There is nothing in the history of prophecy more 
remarkable than the small effect produced by these 
wonderful Chapters of the Suffering Servant. No 
doubt we may in part account for this by the fact 
that Persia the deliverer soon became Persia the 
persecutor, and the sense of Israel’s mission to the 
Gentiles was lost in bitterness. But for the true 
cause we must look deeper and regard it as a 
“mystery” hidden in God to await the fulness of 
Christian times. Meanwhile the prophecy is there. 
It is 
“ ..music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 

Enough that He heard it once; we shall hear it by and by.” 


The suffering of the good, and the prosperity of 
evil-doers, tended at a later time to direct the thoughts 
of men to the life beyond the grave. We will give 
one illustration of this from the Asaph Psalms which 
I would assign to c. 450 B.c. The Psalm (1xxiii.) is 
interesting not only for its subject-matter but also 
for its metre. 

(Ps. Lxxiii.) 
1 Mere géodness is Géd unto Israel, 
To the Pare in heart! 


2 As for mé—my féet had nigh géne; 
My stéps had 4ll but slipped, 
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11 


12 
13 


14 


15 
16 
17 
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A PSALMIST’S DIFFICULTY 


For I énvied the lé6t of the proad ; 

The péace of the wicked I saw. 

For pangs are nét for thém ; 

Sound and robist is their héalth. 

No share have théy in man’s toil, 

Nor Are they stricken like others. 
Thérefore doth pride bedéck them ; 
Violence enrébes them as a garment. 
Their infquity profdly goes forth: 

They excéed all he4rt can picture. 

They méck while they wickedly spéak ; 
They léftily spéak their oppréssion. 

They have sét their mofth against héaven ; 
And their tongue goes the circuit of éarth. 
Therefore... [teat doubtful] - —y 


And they say, “How thén can God knéw? 
Has Elyén percéption ?” 


Behéld the wicked are this! 

Ever at péace they grow strong! 
Then vainly I cléanse my heart, 
And wish my hands in innocency ; 
While f am stricken all day, 

My chastisement mérn by mérn! 


Traly were f to speak thts 
I were false to the generation of Thy children. 
Yet, whén I bethoight me to knéw this, 
Griévous it was in mine éyes; 
Till I cime to the Sanctuary of G6d— 
I thofght on their énd! 
Mérely ’mid delusions Thou dost place them— 
Dost cast them to rain! 


[oH. 
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How sidden they céme to destriction— 
Are énded with térror! 
When rofsed Thou spfrnest their image 
Like a dréam on awdking ! 
Indéed, when my hefrt was embittered, 
And my reins were pertirbed, 
Then {—I was bratish and knéw not— 
I became as the béasts! 
Yet f—am éver with Thée ; 
Thou uphéldest my hand; 
With Thy cotnsel dost guide me; and After 
Wilt take me in gléry. 
Who is mine in the héavens ? 
And, with Thée, I desire naught on éarth. 
My fiésh and my heart may constime, 
Yet the Réck of my he4rt and my pértion 
Elohim is for éver! 


For behéld! Thy divérced-ores must pérish ; 
Thou destréyest each whoring from Thée. 

But for mé—the néarnéss “of Géd is my géod; 
In Jahve, the Lord, do. I. s@: my réfuge. 


The metre of this Psalm is irregular. It opens 
with the Kinah measure, after: which we have several 
verses in triplets. Then vv.'17—24, a fine passage 
of Kinah, after which we have further irregularity. 
Whether this be due to corruption of the text or to 
the intention of the writer we cannot now determine. 
Our present object is to consider the Psalm merely in 
regard to the problem of the sufferings of the righteous, 
ie. Israel. 
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Verse 1 states the eternal truth; vv. 2—11 the 
apparent exception which creates the difficulty. In 
vv. 12—14 the Psalmist speaking for Israel, confesses 
the temptation to doubt the eternal truth of v. 1. 
If he were to yield to that temptation he feels that 
he would be a traitor to the cause of God (v. 15), 
and yet he, like Job, feels the difficulty most keenly 
(v.16). The solution comes (wv. 17ff.) when he enters 
into “the Sanctuary of God.” By this we must not 
understand the Temple but rather the Sanctuary- 
purpose of God’s creative thought. The Psalmist, 
like Dante, must “see the children of perdition” 
(Purg. xxx. end). The solution reached by the 
Psalmist differs from that of Job and indicates a later 
date. It is nothing less than this—The wicked have 
no reality of existence, they are but a dream of God 
(v. 20), which when Tle wakes ‘He puts away, whereas 
Israel, the rignteous,-is:an, Enoch who “walks with 
God” (v. 24), and deing “joined unto the Lord” is 
“one Spirit” with Him (x, 28, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 17). Thus 
the Psalm returns :(v.28)-to the thought with which 
it commenced; God zs “good' to Israel” and Israel’s 
“good” is the “nearness of God.” If the Psalmist 
did not reach to the Christian conception of personal 
immortality, he had at least the root of the matter in 
Israel’s union with God. 


? Compare Shakespeare, Second Part of King Henry IV, Scene V, 
lines 50—54, 


CHAPTER VI 
ON THE STROPHE 


It may be well, at once, to define the sense in 
which we apply the word strophe to Hebrew poetry 
since it differs somewhat from the clearly defined 
strophe and antistrophe of the classical writers. 

The Hebrew strophe is a development of parallel- 
asm. That which parallelism is to the ear in the 
structure of the verse, that the strophe is to the mind 
in the arrangement of the whole poem. This balance 
of thought is sometimes marked by a refrain and is 
found not only in the lyric poetry of the Psalms but 
also in the rhetorical poetry of the Prophets'. Thus: 


(Amos vii. 1—9, viii. 1—3.) 
Stropuy I. 


1 Thus hath the Lord God shewed me: 
And behold He was framing the locust at the early 
shooting of the latter-growth ; 
And behold it was the latter-growth after the king’s 
mowings. 
2 So it was when it finished to eat all the grass of the land, 
Then I said, O Lord God, forgive now; 
How shall Jacob stand? for he is small! 
3 (Then) Jahve repented of this: 
Lt shall not be, saith Jahve. 


1 See Dr D. H. Miller, Komposition und Strophenbau. 
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Srropue II. 
Thus hath the Lord God shewed me: 
And behold He was calling to contend by fire, 
And it devoured the great deep 
And was eating the land. 
Then I said, O Lord God, cease now; 
How shall Jacob stand? for he is small! 
(Then) Jahre repented of this: 
This too shall not be, saith Jahve. 


Here we have two strophes of eight lines each, 


closing with the same refrain. In the same way 
vv. 7—9 form another strophe of eight lines corre- 
sponding with viii. 1—3, as follows: 


7 


Stropue III. . 

Thus He (the Lord God) shewed me; 

And behold He stood on a plumbline wall, with a plumbline 
in hand. 

And Jahve said to me, What seest thou, Amos ? 

And I answered, A plumbline. 

And the Lord said, Lo I am setting a plumbline in the 
midst of My people Israel ; 

I will not again pass by them. 

And Isaac’s shrines shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of — 
Israel waste ; 

And I rise against the house of Jeroboam with the sword. 


Srropue IV (Chap. viii. 1—3). 
Thus the Lord God shewed me; 
And behold a basket of endings. 


1 “Endings,” lit. summer-fruit, so called because it comes at the 


end of the year. I have coined the word endings in order to preserve 
the play upon the word end which occurs in the Hebrew. 
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2 And He said, What seest thou, Amos? 
And I answered, A basket of endings. 
And Jahve said to me, The end is coming for My people 
Israel ; 
I will not again pass by them. 
3 And the Temple songs shall be howlings in that day, saith 
the Lord God. 
Many the corpses, in every place, one casts them forth with 
silence. 


A fine example of the prophetical use of the 
refrain is found in Is. ix. 7—20. I have based my 
translation upon the critical edition of the Hebrew 
text in “The Sacred Books of the Old Testament.” 
The rhetoric of the Prophet becomes lyric through 
intensity of feeling. 


7 The Lérd sent a word into Jacob, 
And it lighted on Israel. 

8 And the whdle of the Péople shall knéw, 
Even Ephraim and the dwéllers in Saméria 
That [stiffen their nécks] with pride 
Saying this, in stoitness of heart ;— 

9 Bricks have failed | hewn-stone we build; 

Felléd are the s¥comores ; | we replace them with cédars. 
10 So J&ahve sets ip his [énemies] agéinst him, 
And his foes He ineftes. 
11 Edom in front | and the Philistine behind, 
And they éat up Israel, open-modthed. 
For all this His anger turns not, 
But His hand is strétched out still. 
12 Yet the Péople turns nét to its Smiter, 
And séeks not to Jahve. 
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13 


16 


17 
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So He cfits from Israel héad and téil 
Palm-branch and rash, in one day! 


For ’tis whdlly vile and évil; 

And évery moith speaketh félly. 
For all this His anger turns nét, 
But His hand is strétched out still. 


For wickedness birneth like fire 

That devotreth brier and thérn 

When it kindles the thickets of the forest 
Till they modant in pillars of sméke. 

Through Jahve’s wrath shall the Land be kindled, 
And the péople be as fiel for the fire, 

When it snatches on the right, but hangers, 
And devofreth on the léft, unsatisfied. 

So nd man hath pity on bréther ; 

Each devoirs the flésh of his [féllow]; 
Man4sseh, Ephraim; and Ephraim, Mandsseh ; 
And béth against Jadah togéther! 

For all this His anger turns nét, 

But His hand is strétched out still. 


(Chap. x.) 


Ho! you decreérs of unrighteous decrées ! 
Indfters of édicts oppréssive ! 

Thrasting the féeble from justice, 

And stéaling the right of My péor! 

So that widows become their spoil, 

And the fatherless théy may réb! 

What will ye dé in the day of visitation, 
The desolation that comes from afar ? 

To whém will ye fiée as a réfuge ? 

And whére will ye léave your wéalth? 


[CH. 
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For all this His Gnger turns nét, 
But His hand is strétched out still. 
Even in the Book of Proverbs we find instances 
of strophical arrangement. The Wisdom literature, 
regarded as poetry, is somewhat stiff and pedantic, as 
we have already seen in the Alphabetical Psalms, but 
it represents a phase of Judaism, influenced prob- 
ably in its later form by Greek thought, which is well 
worthy of study. I select as an example the famous 
Wisdom-passage in Prov. viii. The word which we 
translate “workman” (E.V. “one brought up”), in 
v. 30, is not altogether certain, but, in other passages, 
we find the thought of Wisdom as a budlder and as 
cooperating with God in Creation. Thus: 

(Prov. xxiv. 3.) 


Through Wisdom is builded the hofse, 
And stablished it fs by discrétion. 


Compare Jer. x. 12, li. 15 where almost the same 
words are applied to God as the Creator of the World. 
Also (Prov. iii, 19.) 

Jahve through Wisdom built éarth ; 

Through discrétion He stablished the héavens. 
And (Prov. ix. 1.) 


Wisdom hath builded her hoise ; 
Hath héwn out her séven pillars. 


We now offer a translation of Prov. viii. 1 ff. 
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(Prov. viii. Metre 3+3.) 
SrropHe I. Jn pratse of Wisdom. 


1 Déth not Wisdom cry, | and Pridence ttter her voice? 

2 In the chiéf of the pablic high-places, | she standeth amid 
the paths; 

3 By the City éntrance g4tes, | at the 6pening of the déors she 
cries ;— 

4 Unto yot, O mén, I cAll; | and my voice is to séns of mén. 

5 Oye simple, give héed unto praidence, | and, ye fools, prepare 
your hearts. 

6 Héar, for I spéak a vérity (?) | and the épening of my lips is 
équity. 

7 For’tis trath that my motth shall fitter, | while wickedness 
is abhérred by my lips. 

8 All the words of my mofth are in rightness, | nafght in 
them crooked or fréward. 

9 They are 4ll of them plain to the wise, | and right to thém 
that find knowledge. 

10 Accépt ye my téaching—not siflver— | and knéwledge pre- 
férred to choice-géld}. 


StropHEe Il. Wisdom in relation to man. 


12 f [Wisdom] do nefghbour with Pradence, | knowledge and 
discrétion I attain. 

13 Arrégance, pride, and wrong-déing, | and the fréward motth, 
do I hate. 

14 Cofinsel is mine, and sound-knéwledge, | mine (is) under- 
standing and might. 

15 Through mé kings do refgn, | and princes rightly bear sw4y. 

16 Through mé rilers do rile, | and nébles gévern justly. 


1 T agree with Miiller in rejecting v. 11 as a gloss introduced from 
chapter iii. 14 f, 
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17 f love thém that love mé, | and my difligent-séekers shall 
find me. 

18 Wéalth and hénour are mine, | dirable riches and righteous- 
ness. 

19 My frdit is bétter than ffnest-gold, | my produce than choicest 
silver. 

20 In the way that is right I g6, | in the midst of the paths of 

jadgement : 

21 To give the trie-wealth to my friénds, | and to fill their 
tréasuries fall. 


Srropue III. Wisdom in relation to God. 


22 Jahve gat Mé at the first, | before His works of yore. 

23 From of 6ld was I méulded— | from the first beginnings of 
éarth : 

24 While as yét were no déeps was I formed, | when no fodntains 
abotnded (?) with water : 

25 Her the modntains’ foundations were l4id, | befére the hills 
was I framed : 

26 Before He made éarth and fiélds, | and the topmost dist of 
the world. 


27 There was 1 when He framed the héavens, | when He circled 
the face of the déep: 

28 When He sét the sky firm up above, | when He stréngthened 
the wélls of the déep!: 

29 When He mAde for the Séa His law, | that its waters should 

; n6ét excéed : | when he l4wed the foundations of éarth. _ 

30 Then was I, His workman, by Him, | rejoicing before Him at 
4ll times : 

31 Rejoicing in the wérld of His éarth, | my delights being the 
sons of mén. 


1 y, 28, This reads like a gloss to explain v, 27>. The super- 
fluous member of v. 29, i.e. v. 29° would read better here. 
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Here we have three clearly marked strophes of 
ten lines each. The first strophe may be regarded 
as introductory in praise of wisdom. The second 
strophe treats of wisdom on earth, in relation to 
man, while the third strophe treats of wisdom in 
Heaven, in relation to God. Compare the Alpha- 
betical Psalms cxi. and cxii. I have shewn in my 
Introduction to the Alphabetical Psalms that the 
number ten, the number of the Covenant, plays a 
most important part in their arrangement (see Psalms 
in Three Collections, pp. 26—49). The writer of 
Prov. viii. belonged to the same school and would be 
influenced by similar motives. 

The next illustration we shall take will be Psalm 
xlvi. in which the original metre is clearly 

(2+ 2)+(2+2) 
with a ring that reminds us of the Anapaest. 

This Psalm, however, contains some lines in the 
more common metre of 3+3 which seem to interrupt 
the sense, and which may possibly be due to a later 
writer. Since our present object is to illustrate the 
metre I shall, in my translation, avail myself of Roth- 
stein’s Hebrew Text and shall omit the portions which 
he marks in smaller type as not belonging to the 
original Poem, while I refer the Hebrew scholar to 
his critical notes. Rothstein regards the refrain as 
3+3 metre. Thus: 

Jéhve of Hésts is with us| our Tower is JAcob’s God. 


c. 
ro 
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I would, however, call attention to the fact that 
the Divine Names, which may have been written with 
abbreviations, are peculiarly uncertain. 


(Ps. xlvi.) 
Metre (2+2)+(2+2). Refrain 3+3. 
2 Jahve is oars, | a réfuge and a stréngth, | 
a hélp in distrésses | most réady to be fotind. 
Thérefore we féar not, | though éarth suffer change, | 
though motntains remdve | to the heart of the séas. 
(J4uve or Hosts 1s wirn vs, | our T6wER 1s JAcos’s Gop] 


4 Waters may rage, | mofintains may quake | 

at the swélling of the River, | the raging of its waves. 
7 Nations may rage, | kingdoms be méved | — 

He attérs His voice | éarth is dissélved! 
8 JAnve or Hosts 1s with us | our TOwER Is JAcop’s Gdn. 


9 Céme ye and sée| the déings of Jahve, | 
who quieteth war | to remétest éarth. 
11 Be still and knéw | that f am God; | 
ex4lted ’mid the NAtions, | exAlted in the éarth. 
12 JAnve or Hésts 1s witn vs, | our Tower 1s JAcop’s Gép. 


I do not pledge myself to accept all Rothstein’s 
emendations but they are certainly of interest as 
shewing the value of metrical study in textual 
criticism. 

If we admit that the Psalm has been revised I 
would suggest that the object of the revision was to 
connect it with such passages as Is. xxxiii. 20 ff. where 
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God Himself is the “River” that lends such security 
to Jerusalem. Thus: 


20 Thine éyes shall sée Jerfsalem 
A quiet abéde, a tént that reméveth not, 
Whose pégs are néver drawn oat, 
And néne of whose cérds become rént. 
21 For thére (as) a River Jahve is oars, 
A place of canals, wide-réaching ; 
Wherein no trireme can come 
Nor can wfr-ship pass throtigh it. 
22 For Jahve our jidge— 
Jahve our léader— 
Jahve our King— 
Hé (it is) will save us. 


This passage is not without difficulty (see Hebrew 
text in Sacred Books of O. T.) but the general sense 
is clear. Other cities, like Babylon, Thebes, or Tyre, 
were protected by mighty waters ; Jerusalem had no 
River, but, better far, had the protection of God. 

Other instances of the use of a refrain will be 
found in Pss. xxxix. 6, 12 (5, 11); xlii. 6, 12 (5, 11), 
with xliii. 5; xlix. 13, 21 (12, 20); Ivi. 5, 11 (4, 11); 
lvii. 6, 12 (5, 11); lix. 7, 15 (6, 14); 10, 18 (9, 17); 
Ixii. 3, 7 (2, 6); Ixvii. 4, 6 (3, 5); Ixxx. 4, 8, 20 (3, 7, 
19); Ixxxvii. 4°, 6°; xcix. 3°, 5°, 9°; cvii. 6, 13, 19, 28 
and 8, 15, 21,31; cxvi. 13°f, 17°f. Also the response 
throughout Ps. cxxxvi. 

Some of these passages are treated at length in 
other chapters (see pp. 50 ff.; 80; 114 f.) and, indeed, 
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the whole of our chapter on Alphabetical Poetry is 
an illustration of the Hebrew strophe. 

Ps. xcix. is specially interesting as an example of 
the strophe marked by a refrain. In the present text 
the refrain occurs three times and in an augmented 
form. Thus the Psalm is divided into three strophes, 
the first two being nearly equal, while the third is a 
double strophe. Many commentators (Wellhausen, 
Duhm, &c.) assume that what I have called a double 
strophe was originally divided by a refrain, which has 
been lost, after v.7. But this, I think, is a mistake. 
The thrice-repeated “Holy” (vv. 3, 5, 9) is, as in Is. 
vi., the cry of the Cherubim who are mentioned in 
v.1. As, in Is. vi. the Angels acclaim the Advent of 
God’s “Glory” on earth, so, in the present Psalm, the 
trisagion acclaims His coming Kingdom. 

In strophe I the thought centres upon the power 
of the Divine King; in strophe II upon His justice; 
in strophe III upon His mercy. Thus the trisagion 
of the refrain acclaims three aspects of the Divine 
Nature. 

The opening words of v. 1 denote, in the original, 
not the mere fact of Jahve’s Kingship, but rather, 
that His reign on earth has begun. The Psalm 
belongs to a group of Psalms which we might call the 
Psalms of the Kingdom of God. 

A question arises as to the metre of the Psalm. 
Undoubtedly the greater part is in beats of two 


K. 8 
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accents, but, in vv. 5, 6 and 9, we have lines of three 
accents. Is this due to a revision of the Psalm or 
was it the intention of the original writer ? 

Verse 6 might be literally translated 


“Moses and Aaron among His priests 
And Samuel among the Callers on His Name,” 


but the Hebrew idiom rather signifies that Moses and 
Aaron were chiefest of His priests and that Samuel 


was chiefest of those that intercede. Thus they 
represent types of intercession. 


(Ps. xcix. Metre (2+2)+(2+2) with occasional 
passages of 3+ 3.) 


Stropue I. The holiness of God in His power. 


1 Jahve is King, | though the Péoples may rage; | He is thréned 
on the Chérub, | though éarth may be méved. 

2 Jahve in Zion | is great and exdlted ; | exdlted is Hé | abéve 
all the Péoples. 


3 They praise Thy Name, | the great and the térrible: | Hé1y 


1s Hu. 


Srropue II. The holiness of God in His justice. 


4 [Thot art] the King | that lovest right— 
Thot hast established | équity (and) jastice ; | righteousness — 
in Jacob | Tho hast wroight. 
5 Exdlt ye Jéhve our God 
And bow at the stéol of His féet 
Hoty 1s Ha, 





% 
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Srropue III. The holiness of God in His mercy. 

6 Méses and Aéron His priésts; 

And Samuel améng intercéssors ; 

To Jahve they cry | and Hé gives them Answer ; 
7 In the pillar of cloid | He spéaks with thém: 

They képt His téstimonies | and a st4tute He gave them. 
8 Jahve, our Géd, | Thou 4nsweredst thém ; 

A Géd forgiving | Thou w4st to thém; 

While panishing their déeds. 
9 LEzdlt ye Jéhve our God 

And bow at the Moint of His héliness 

For Hoty 1s JAuvey our Géd. 


We must now consider instances in which the 
strophe is not marked either by alphabetical arrange- 
ment or by a refrain but determined only by a careful 
study of the contents, e.g. Ps. xiii Here the metre 
is in four beats except for the third line where a 
marginal gloss seems to have crept into the text 
making the line too long. 

It may be well first to offer a translation and 
then to consider how far we are justified in dividing 
the Psalm into strophes. 


(Ps. xiii. Metre 4+ 4.) 
How long wilt Thou ftterly forgét me, J&hve ? 
How l6éng wilt Thou hide Thy cointenance frém 
me ? 

How long must I lay distréss to mind ? 
[Gloss. grief in my heart all day.) 

dad How long shall mine énemy ex4lt himself against 
me ? 


o8 


Sorrow 


°Q 


8—2 
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a, Regard Thou and Answer me, Jéhve my Géd. 
b, Lighten mine éyes lest I sléep in déath. 

c, Lét not mine énemy say, I have mastered him. 
d, [Lét not] my foes extlt at my fall. 


Prayer 


b, My heart exflts in Thy salvation— 
¢, I sing unto Jahve for His bointy towards me— 


a, As for mé in Thy kindness I trast— 
Joy 1 
d, (Missing, but see Septuagint.) 


It is evident that the Psalm falls naturally into 
three parts. The first four lines are all sorrow, the 
second four lines are all prayer, and the last three 
lines are all joy. But, if our theory be right, we 
should have expected four lines also in the last 
strophe. And here the Septuagint comes to our aid 
and supplies exactly the line that we require to 
conclude the third strophe and to complete the 
parallelism. Thus: 

“7 give praise to the Name of Jahve most High.” 


Undoubtedly this represents the original text. Thus 
we have three strophes of four lines each, conveying 
by their arrangement the spiritual lesson that sorrow 
is turned into joy through prayer. 

But further. I think we may trace a relation 
between the lines which I have marked abcd, a,b,¢,d,, 


a,b.c.d,. Thus: The Sorrow in aand bis on account of © 
the hiding of God's countenance, i.e. it is sorrow from — 


God. The sorrow in ¢ and d is on account of the © 
oppression of enemies, i.e. it is sorrow from man. — 
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So the Prayer in a, and }, is for the restoration of 
God's countenance ; while, in ¢, and d, it is deliver- 
ance from enemies. So, too, the Joy in a, and B, is 
a thanksgiving for the restoration of Gods favour, 
while in ¢, and d, it refers to the benefit received 
through deliverance from foes. 

As to the word in line 3 which (following the 
Syriac) I translate “distress,’ the Hebrew has a 
similar word which signifies “counsel.” I suggest 
that this difficult line gave rise to an early gloss 
“grief in my heart &c.,” and that this gloss became 
incorporated in the text. 

The beautiful Shepherd-Psalm (xxiii.) which is, 
perhaps, more familiar than any other Psalm in the 
Psalter, will reveal new beauties to us if we carefully 
study its structure. The main division of the Psalm 
at the close of verse 3 is obvious even to a careless 
reader. But the relation between the two strophes 
thus obtained is not generally understood and our 
present division into verses tends to obscure it. The 
metre of the Hebrew is elegiac, or Kinah measure, 
with an additional stichos in v. 4° which may, or 
may not, be due to a gloss. 

In strophe I (wv. 1—3) we see the Good Shepherd 
caring for the sheep in three ways, (a) by His Presence, 
(b) by feeding it, (c) by guiding it. Thus it will be 
seen that the three lines of strophe I may be summed 
up under the heads Presence, Refreshment, Guidance. 
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In strophe II (wv. 4—6) each line of strophe I is 
expanded into two lines with the same thoughts of 
Presence, Refreshment and Guidance. For the 
spiritual lessons which follow from this arrangement 
I may perhaps be allowed to refer to Psalms in Three 
Collections, Part I, pp. 104 ff. 


(Ps. xxiii. Metre 3+2.) 
Srropue I, 
Presence 1 Jahve’s my Shépherd—I want not. | "Mid vér- 
dure He ténds me; 
Refreshment 2» By réstful stréams He léads me; | He restéreth 
my soul ; 
Guidance 3 He guideth in paths that are right; | for His 
éwn Name’s sake. 


STROPHE II. 


4 Though I gé through the Valley of Gl6om | no 
évil I féar; | for Thoa art beside me ; 


Presence Thy réd and Thy stéying-st4ff; | théy are my 
comfort. 
5 Thou spréadest a table for mé, | in the sight 
of my foes; 
Reprashamens Thou enrfchest my héad with ofl, | my cfp 
overflows ! 
6 Naught but géodness and mércy purse me | 
Pickisnes all the days of my life; 


I am hémed in the Hotse of Jahve, | for éver 
and éver ! 


One further illustration of the way in which the 
meaning of a passage is brought out by the study of 


|. we 


PP ames +s 
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its strophical arrangement may be given from the 
beautiful song in Is. xi. 1—8. I translate from the 
critical text omitting v. 3° as an obvious gloss (with 


Bickell, 


1 


2 
(a) 
(0) 
(0) 
(a) {’ 
o) 
(a) : 
(a2) i: 
o) 
(c2) { 
(4s) {' 
@) 
(¢3) { 


Cheyne, Duhm, &c.). 

There cémeth a Shéot from Jésse-stem, 
And a Branch buds forth from his réots: 
And there résteth on him Jahve’s Spirit :— 
The Spirit of Wisdom and Understanding, 
The Spirit of Coansel and Stréngth, 

The Spirit of Knéwledge and Piety ; 

That he jidge not by sight of his éyes; 
Nor convict by the sénse of his éars, 


And he jidges the féeble with right ; 

And jastly convicts for the pdor. 

And he smiteth the tyrant with réd of moith; 
And slayeth the wicked with bréath of his lips. 


And right is the girdle of his loins; 

And faithfulness the girdle of his réins. 

And the wolf shall lodge with the lamb; 

And the léopard lie déwn with the kd. 

And the calf and the lion shall pasture (together); 
And a little child may léad them. 


And the cow and the bear shall graze ; 
Their yoting-ones lie déwn togéther. 
And the lion like the 6x eats hay ; 
And the baby sports by the 4sp-hole. 
And éver the dén of the basilisk 

The wéaned-child lays his hand. 


If this passage be carefully studied it will be seen 
that it is ruled by the numbers three and six. Hach 
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of the three lines which I have marked (a), (6), (©) 
contains two gifts of the Spirit. These three lines 
are developed in three strophes of six lines each 
which run in pairs corresponding more or less closely 
with the gifts of the Spirit in the lines (a), (0), (¢). I 
have indicated these relations by the letters a, 01, G4; 
ha, Dis Cas” Bs, "bs; Os. 

The arrangement in verses is quite wrong and 


tends to obscure the meaning. Thus the omission of 
the gloss 3°, which we omitted on purely critical — 


grounds, is also defended by the structure of the 
poem. 


: 


CHAPTER VII 
ON DRAMATIC LYRICS 


THOUGH drama, in the sense of the acted play, 
is alien to the spirit of Hebrew poetry, yet it is not 
so with the dramatic lyric which vividly pictures a 
scene and introduces change of thought and speaker, 
indicated, at times, by a change of metre. We may 
illustrate this from the Song of Songs, generally 
called the Song of Solomon. Probably no two 
commentators would agree as to the interpretation 
of the poem in every detail, but all would admit that 
it consists of a series of dramatic lyrics which may be 
divided into Acts and that it thus approximates more 
nearly to the drama than any other poem in the 
literature of the Bible. 

The outline is briefly as follows. A beautiful 
Shulammite (cf. Shunammite, 1 K. 1. 3) maiden is 
taken into the royal harem, where, in spite of all 
temptation, she remains true to the shepherd-lover 
of her northern home, and is at last permitted to 
return to him as his spotless bride, thus to vindicate 
the worth of love (viii. 6 ff.). 

In the translations which I give as specimens of 
this poem I have availed myself of Rothstein’s Hebrew 
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text in his Grundziige des hebrdischen Rhythmus, 
though I have not always accepted his emendations. 

In chap. i. 9—14 we have to distinguish the 
speakers by the context and the structure of the 
strophe. Thus: 

Solomon is flattering the maiden. 
9 Toa stéed in a Pharaoh’s chariot, | I compare thee my léve. 
10 Fair were thy chéeks with the péarl-rings, | thy néck with 
the jéwels: 
11 We will make for thee strings of géld | with pofnts of sflver. 

Throughout this strophe the king keeps up his 
somewhat coarse simile of the steed with its trappings. 
All he has to give is gold and silver. 

In the next strophe the maiden replies with 
modesty. She wonders that she should have found 
favour with the king, but assures him that she has 
given her love elsewhere. If her perfume has reached 
to the king, she herself knows one who, to her, is 
sweeter than all myrrh. Thus: 

12 Can it bé to the king on his divan | my pérfume hath réached ? 


13 My trée-love’s the bandle of mfrrh | that lies in my bésom. 
14 My trée-love’s the claster of hénna | on the slépes of En-gédi. 


(Chap. ii. 3. Metre 3 +2.) 
The Shulammite, thinking of her absent lover. 
As the Apple ’mid trées of the férest | 


so my love amid yofths. 
In his shadow I jéyed as I sat | 


and his frait was my swéet. 


\ 


. 


os i. oa 
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Another reminiscence of the maiden, picturing her lover's 
invitation to come forth and enjoy the spring (Metre 3+2+2). 
My love! lo hére he comes! | léaping on the mountains | skipping 
on the hills, 

He is hére, behind our wall; | péering through the windows | 
glancing through the lattice. 

My love he spéaks and c4lls me; | Rise my darling, | Céme my 
fair-one. 

For 16, the winter’s éver; | rain is past; | the céld is géne. 

Fléwers are séen in the éarth; | séng-time is come, | the ring-dove 
is héard. 

The fig-tree is rfping her balls, | the vines are in bléom, | giving 
forth scént. 

Arise then, my darling, my déve, | to the cléfts of the réck, | to 
the covert of stéeps. 

Shéw me thy face, let me héar thee ; | for swéet is thy vofce, | thy 
cotintenance comely. 


Someone sings a vineyard song (Metre 2+2). 


Catch us the foxes, | the foxes so small, 
That are spoiling the vineyards, ; our vineyards in bléom. 


Another brief passage in the rare metre (3 + 2 + 2) 
is found in chap. iv. 8—13. It seems to continue the 
invitation to the walk in spring (ii. 8 ff) which we 
have already translated, and, like that passage, it 
breaks into the (2+2) metre of popular song. 

In my translation I follow Rothstein’s Hebrew 
text. 


? 
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From Lébanon came my bride; | with mé from Lébanon; | from 
the déns of the Ifons. 

From the t6p of Amana look forth, | from the top of Shenfr, | 
from the moéntains of léopards. 

O bride thou hast ravished my heart | with a glance of thine 
éyes, | with a tarn of thy néck. 

How swéet thy carésses, my bride; | how bétter than wine! | and 
thy pérfume than spices! 

Thy lips as the héneycomb drip; | honey and milk | are ander 
thy tongue. 

Thy chéeks a ‘p6megranate érchard | with choicest of frait; | 
camphire with spikenard. 


(He sings.) 
Wake thou North-wind; | céme thou Soith. 
Bréathe on my garden, | that its spices may fléw. 


The next specimen we shall give is a beautiful 
dream in which the maiden seems to herself to have 
been unkind to her true lover. 


(Chap. v. 2 ff Metre 3+ 2.) 


I slépt, but my heart was awike | —my beléved is knécking! 
“ Open, my sister, my léve, | my déve, my perféction: 

For my héad is filled with déw, |‘my l6cks with the drip.” 
“As for mé I have pat off my dréss; | how can I cléthe me? 

As for mé I have wishen my féet; | héw can I sofl them 2” 

He pat forth his hand from the déor; | my comp4ssions were 

moved. 

I rése, even I, to épen; | and my hands dripped with myrrh. 

Then I, for my léve, did épen; | but my léve he was gone! 

My s6ul went forth at his pAssing; | I called, but no Answer! 
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The maiden finally rejects her royal admirer and 
declares her loyalty to her true lover (vii. 11): 


My love he is mine, and I his; | his destre is to mé. 


After which the metre changes back to the metre 
of chap. ii. 8 ff (i.e. 3+2+42) and the maiden accepts 
that invitation of her shepherd-lover almost in the 
words in which it had been proposed : 


Céme thou, my love, let us forth; | let us dwéll in the hénna; | let 
us visit the vineyards ; 

Let us sée if the vine hath badded; | if its bl6ssom be 6pen; | if 
the pomegranates bloom. 


These three examples which we have given are, 
I believe, the only instances of this metre occurring 
in the Song. 

We must conclude with the scene, chap. viii. 5—7, 
which is so admirably described in Dr Harper’s Com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon that I must borrow 
his words: 

“The scene depicted in these verses is the return 
of the Shulammite with her lover to the village. As 
they draw near she leans upon him in weariness, and 
they are observed by some of the villagers, who ask 
the question in v. 5% The jovers meantime come 
slowly on, and as they come he points out an apple 
tree under which he had once found her sleeping and 
awaked her, and then as they come in sight of it, he 
points to her birthplace, her mother’s home. In 
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vv. 6 and 7 the Shulammite utters that great panegy- 
ric of love which is the climax and glory of the book. 
Because of this power of love which she feels in her 
heart she beseeches her lover to bind her closely to 
himself.” 


(viii. 5 ££) 
Scene near the village home. Villagers speak. 


5 Who is this that comes fp from the wilderness, | that léans 
on her léver ? 


The bridegroom speaks to the bride. 


"Twas ander (yon) 4pple I waked thee— 
"Twas thére thy méther bare thee— 
*Twas thére she bare thee with trAvail. 


The bride speaks, clinging closer to her lover. 


6 Set mé as a séal on thine hedrt; 
(Set mé) as a séal on thine 4rm; 
For love is stréng as déath; 
Jéalousy is crael as the grave; 
It flames with a Géd-like flame. 


The villagers draw the moral of the bride’s constancy— 
speaking in prose. 
7 Many waters cannot quench love, neither can rivers drown 


it. Ifa man would give the whole substance of his house for love 
he would be utterly despised. 


On v. 6 Dr Harper well quotes Browning’s Any 
Wife to any Husband: 
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“It would not be because my eye grew dim 
Thou couldst not find the love there, thanks to Him 
Who never is dishonoured in the. spark 
He gave us from His fire of fires, and bade 
Remember whence it sprang, nor be afraid 
- While that burns on, though all the rest grow dark.” 

Another example of the dramatic lyric may be 
given from the Songs of Isaiah. 

Isaiah is specially fond of paronomasia and 
assonance (e.g. v. 7, x. 30, &c.) which he uses with 
great effect. He is not afraid also to use the language 
of mythology. Thus we cannot understand his song 
on Ariél without being reminded that the sound of 
the word would, to the Hebrew ear, suggest’ two 
thoughts, (a) “the Lion of God,” (b) “altar-hearth” 
for sacrifice, and also that the word Déd might be 
taken either as the name David, or in its original 
significance as the divine name, as on the Moabite 
Stone. See Bennett’s note on the Moabite Stone in 
Hast. Dict., p. 407, where he calls attention to the 
fact that in the three or four places in which Ariél 
occurs “it is connected with the City of David in Is. 
xxix. 1 and with DWDH here.” The sense of Ariél 
as an “altar-hearth” will be found in Ezek. xliii. 15 f. 

The Song on Ariél (Is. xxix. 1 ff.) opens, I believe, 
with the boastful words of the enemy (?Sennacherib) 
as follows: 

1 Alas! Ariél, Ariél; | Cty where Déd encimps! 
Add (but) yéar unto yéar ; | let the séasons go rofnd: 
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2 Thén do I straiten Ariél, [ie. God’s Lion] 
And méaning and gréaning shall bé: 
And to mé she becomes Arid. [i.e. an altar-hearth] 
3 And I camp like Déd against thee, 
And lay siége with a moand against thee, 
And raise up against thee towers. 
4 Till thou spéak, being ab4sed, from the groand, 
Thy spéech coming thin from the dist; 
And thy voice be as ghést from the groand, 
Thy whispering words from the dust. 


Here the scene changes and God speaks and 
assures His City of His protection. The metre here 
also changes. Thus: 

5 Then the hést of thy foes | becémeth small-dist, 


And as drifting chaff | the hést of thy tyrants: 
And this shall be sidden and instant. 


Here again the scene changes. No longer do we 
hear the words of God but the Prophet himself 
describes the deliverance that he sees in the vision of 
prophecy. Thus: 

6 By Jahve of Hésts she is visited, 

With thander, and éarthquake, and mighty-voice ; 

With whirlwind, témpest, and devodring flame. 

It is evident from the words which follow that the 
“visitation” of God is for the redemption of His City 
and for the destruction of the “multitude of the 
nations that fight against Ariél” (v. 7). . 

The names Ddd, Dodu, David are the same, and 
signify Love or the Beloved. The Jebusite stronghold 
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may very possibly have been regarded as “ the City of 
Dédu” before it-was taken by David and called after 
his own name (2 §. v. 7). 

There is another Song of Isaiah’s in which he 
appears to me to use Dédu as a name of God. It is 
the Song of the Vineyard (v. 1 ff.). 


Lét me now sing for Dédu | Dédu’s song of his vineyard. 
Dédu hid a vineyard | on a hill very fértile. 
And he fénced it, and cléared it and planted it chofcely. 
And he built therein a tower, 
And 4lso héwed him a wine-vat. 
So he looked it should yiéld him grapes— 

And it yiélded but wild-grapes! 

Thus we have the “ City of David” and the Vine- 
yard (or Vine) of David. The Vine was the emblem 
of Judah (Ezek. xv.; Gen. xlix. 11; Ps. xxx. 8—14) 
and I suggest that the difficult passage in The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, Ch. ix., respecting the “ Vine 
of David” had its origin in Isaiah’s Song of the Vine 
or Song of the Vineyard, for the word may be trans- 
lated either way. 

The passage in the “Teaching” runs thus : 

'“Now, concerning the Eucharist, thus shall ye 
give thanks. First with regard to the Cup:—We 
give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the holy Vine 
(of) David Thy Servant which Thou madest known 
unto us through Jesus Thy Servant.” The Suffering 
Servant is the “very vine” of God (Jn. xv. 1—5). 


K. 9 
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The second Psalm may be given as a good illus- 
tration of Dramatic Lyrics; though we might have 
been equally justified in regarding it as an example 
of the strophe. The change of speaker is vividly 
distinguished by the context. Thus, in v. 3 we have 
the rebel words of the earth-powers; in v. 6 the 
words of God with respect to His Anointed ; while, 


———— 


in vv. 7—9, the Anointed himself speaks of his God- — 


given authority. Thus there is a relation between 
strophes II and III, while strophe IV exactly corre- 
sponds with strophe I. I have left the difficult line 
v. 12% untranslated because this is not the place for a 
critical investigation of the text. The corresponding 


reference to the “ Christ” in v. 2, and to the “Son” in ~ 


v. 7, would lead us to expect some such line as, “Obey — 
the Son lest he be angry and ye perish.” It is only — 


fair to say that the text as it stands is uncertain on 
critical grounds and does not quite suit the metre. 


(Psalm ii.) 
SrropHe |. The Voice of the Psalmist. 
1 Why do the héathen rage | and the péoples vainly design? 


2 The kings of the éarth stand ap | and princes are banded — 


togéther 
’Gainst Jahve and ’gdinst His Christ! 


3 “Let us bredk astinder their bénds | and cast from 6ff us their 


fétters.” 
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StropHe II. The scene in heaven. 


4 The thréned-One in héaven laughs; | the Lérd but derfdes 
them ! 

5 He spéaketh to thém in His Anger | and trodbleth thém in 
His wrath. 

6 “’Twas I that anointed My King | on Zion My hély Moant.” 


Stropue III. The Voice of the Anointed. 


7 Let me téll-of Jahve’s decrée— : 
He siid to me, Thoda art My Son, | it is I, this day, have 
begétten thee. 
g Ask of Mé that I give thee | nations thine héritage, | the 
énds of the éarth thy posséssion. 
9 Thou shalt bre4k them with scéptre of fron, | as a pétter’s 
véssel shalt shatter them. 


Srropae IV. The Voice of the Psalmist. 


10 And n6w, ye kings, be wise; | be warned ye jidges of éarth. 

11 Sérve ye Jahve with féar; | and...unto Him with trémbling. 

Zz. : - a - 7 a F . r 

For his Anger may éasily barn. | Happy théy that take réfuge 
in Him. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE POETRY OF THE SEASONS 


To every poet the spring of the year is a prophecy 
of new creation. Shelley felt this when he wrote: 


“The airs and streams renew their joyous tone; 
The ants, the bees, the swallows, reappear ; 
Fresh leaves and flowers deck the dead season’s bier. 
The loving birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere; 
And the green lizard and the golden snake, 
Like unimprison’d flames, out of their trance awake, 
Through wood and stream, and field and hill and ocean, 
A quickening life from the earth’s heart has burst, 
As it has ever done, with change and motion, 
From the great morning of the world! when first 
God dawn’d on chaos: ....” 


No wonder then, if to the Hebrew poet, who was, 
before all things, a prophet, the cycle of the seasons 
shall speak of God’s eternal purpose for His worlds. 

It would not be difficult to shew that the “Days” 
of Creation (Gen. i.) are based upon the months of 
the year, commencing from the spring, which, as 
Shelley reminds us, is the type of “the great morning 
of the world.” In a little book like this I cannot do 


—— 
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more than suggest a few thoughts on this wide and 
important subject. For this purpose I commence 
with Ps. civ. and must repeat, in part, what I have 
written in my Introduction to that Psalm (Psalms in 
Three Collections, p. 430). 

The Psalm is based upon the “Six Days” of 
Creation as given in the Priest-code (Gen. i.). There 
is, however, this important difference that, whereas 
Gen. i. purposes to relate in prose the order of life’s 
first beginnings, our Psalmist, with a poet’s instinct, 
recognises Creation as an eternal work which is still 
going on and which all points to a “far off Divine 
Event,” viz. the completion of God’s joy in His works. 
This being so he sees no inconsistency in regarding 
animals, birds and men as being already in existence 
on the Third Day. We might analyse the Psalm as 
follows: 

vv. 1,2. The First Day, like the first month in 
spring, is filled with the promise of the birth of 
light. 

vv. 3,4. The Second Day reminds us how God 
builds His firmament, making, as Shelley says, 

“ the winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams 

Build up the blue dome of air,” 
thus causing the very elements of destruction to 
contribute to the conservation of the earth. 

vv.5—18. The Third Day, like the third month, 
is “the gift of seed.” It reminds us how (a) God 
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has taken the waters, which were once the winding- 
sheet of a dead earth, and made them countless rills 
of blessing to birds and beasts and men. It also 
reminds us (b) how God made the dry land thus to 
become the bountiful seed-plot of corn and wine and 
oil. 

vv. 19—23. The Fourth Day, like the fourth 
month (the month of the summer stolstice) tells 
God’s good purpose in darkness as well as in light, 
while it points to the final triumph of light (v. 22 f.). 

vv. 24—30. The Fifth Day, like the fifth month 
(which even in the nature-religion of Babylonia was 
dedicated to Istar as the bona dea of fertility), tells 
of the infinite variety of God’s “creatures” and of 
His care for all their needs. 

vv. 31—35. The Sixth Day, like the autumn 
month, sums up the growing purpose of the whole 
Creation, viz. that this bountiful God may rejoice at 
last in a world from which all evil has been expelled. 

The metre of the Psalm is 3+3 with occasional 
triplets. 


(Ps. Civ.) 


The First “Day” of Creation (Gen. i. 3—5). Voices of Spring. 


1 Thou art great, O my Géd, excéedingly : | Thou hast déck’d 
Thee with spléndour and miAjesty. 


2 Patting on light as a garment; | spréading out the héavens 


as a curtain. 


-—— — 
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The Second “Day” of Creation (Gen. i. 6—8). God’s Building 
seen in the Firmament (cf. Ps. xix. 2). 


3 (He fiéoreth His upper-chimbers in the witers; 
He maketh thick cloids His chariot; 
He méveth on wings of the wind. 

4 Making the winds His Angels | the flaming fire His ministers. 


The Third “Day” of Creation (Gen. i. 9f.). Dry land 
and seed. 


5 He foainded the éarth on her bases; | that she shodld not be 
moved for éver. 

6 With the Déep, as a garment, Thou hast covered her; | so 
the waters stood éver the modintains. 

7 At Thy rebtke they fiée ;— 

At the voice of Thy thander they hasten :— 

8> To the place Thou hadst foanded for thém: 

9 Nor transgréss the lfmit assigned them, | nor retfirn to 
cover the éarth. 

10 He séndeth the springs down the channels; | améng the 
motntains they ran. 

11 They give drink to all béasts of the fiéld; | wild-Asses may 
quénch their thirst. 

13 He gives modntains to drink from His chambers ; | Earth is 
filled from the friit of Thy works. 

14 Making grass to spring for the cattle | and hérbage for 
tillage of man. 

15 To bring forth food from the éarth | and wine that may 
gladden man’s heArt. 

Chéering the face with ofl | and food that should stréngthen 

man’s heart. 

16 The trées of Géd have their fill; | the cédars of Lébanon 
that He planted. i 
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12 On thém dwell fowls of pearens | mid their branches they. 


atter their song. 

17 ’Tis thére the little-birds nést; | the stérk (too) whose héme 
is the firs. 

18 The lofty hills for the géats; | the crags are a réfuge for the 
conies. 


The Fourth “Day” of Creation (Gen. i. 14—19). The lesser 
and greater lights. The cycle of the festivals. 


19 He maketh the méon for the séasons; | and the sin knows 
the place of his sétting. 

20 Thou makest darkness—it is night— | all béasts of the 
forest creep forth. 

21 The lions réaring for préy | and séeking their méat from Géd. 

22 The sin but rises—they are géne, | and lay them déwn in 
their déns. 

23 Man goeth forth to his work, | to his l4bour until the 
évening. 


The Fifth “Day” of Creation (Gen. i. 20—23). The voices 
— of summer. The teeming life of earth and sea. 


24 O Jahve, how great are Thy works! 
The whdle Thou hast wrought in wisdom ! 
The éarth is filled with Thy wéalth! 
25 This séa, so great and wide-spréading, 
Wherein are things créeping innimerable ; 
Creatures both sm4ll and great. 
26 Thére the ships [?the nawtili] go aléng | and Leviathan 
formed for Thy plaything. 
27 They ll look expéctant to Thée | to give them their féod in 
its séason. 
28 Thou givest to thém—they gather it: | Thou épenest Thy 
hand—they are sated. 
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29 Thou hidest Thy Face—they are trobled: 
Thou withdrAwest their bréath—they expire, 
_ And retérn agdin to their dist. — 
30 Thou séndest Thy bréath—they are made— | Thou renéwest 
the face of the groand. 


The poet now draws his conclusion as a prophet 
from the cycle of God’s work which he has traced in 
creation. He would not have said with the Writer 
of Ecclesiastes that “what has been shall be and that 
there is nothing new under thesun.” On the contrary 
he sees that God is making all things new. He sees 
that God’s purpose is good and that life not death is 
the end (v. 30). 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


So the conclusion-to which our Psalmist arrives is 
based upon that first Sixth Day (Gen. i. 24—31), when 
God looked upon all things that He had made and 
declared them to be “very good.” 

As God then rejoiced in His works, so God will 
rejoice in the End which must mean the extinction of 
all evil. 


The Sixth “ Day” of Creation and its meaning for the future— 
Autumn voices. Every common bush aflame with God. 
31 Be the Gléry of Jahve for éver! | Let Jahve rejofce in His 

works ! 
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32 Who but léoketh on éarth and it trémbleth; | He but toicheth 
the hills and they sméke. ~ 
33 I will sing while I live unto J4hve; | While being l4sts 1 will 


hymn to my Géd. 

34 My mising on Him shall be swéet: | As for mé I rejofce in 
Jahve. 

35 May sinners be énded from éarth, | and the wicked exist no 
more ! 


My s6ul do thot bless Jahve. 


Even in the early days of the Jehovist the promise 
that “seéd-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 
and winter, day and night, should not cease,” was 
given as the pledge of God’s acceptance (Gen. viii. 22). 

The order of the seasons was, to the prophet 
Jeremiah, a token of God’s everlasting covenant with 
Israel. Thus, Jer. xxxiii. 20f.: “Thus saith Jahve, 
If ye can break My covenant, the day, and My cove- 
nant, the night, so that day and night should not be 
in their season; then may also My covenant with 
David, My servant, be broken....” 

And again, v. 25 f.: “If I did not appoint My 
covenant the day and the night as laws of heaven 
and earth; then, too, I might cast off the seed of 
Jacob and David My servant.” The reader will 
notice that the Covenant of Creation becomes the 
pledge of the Covenant with David. 

Jeremiah’s famous chapter (xxxi.) on the New 
Covenant closes with the same thought, wv. 35—37 
(Heb. 34—36): “Thus saith Jahve that giveth the 
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sun for light by day, the laws of the moon and stars 
for light by night...If these laws can depart from 
before Me, saith Jahve, then might the seed of 
Israel cease from being a nation before Me for 
ever....” The poet of the next generation, known 
to us as the Second Isaiah, connects this Covenant of 
Creation with the Covenant of Noah, Is. liv. 9, “For 
this is unto Me the waters of Noah, even as I have 
sworn that the waters of Noah should not again pass 
over the earth so have I sworn not to be angry with 
thee (Israel) and not to rebuke thee.” 

About a hundred years later the author of the 
Priest Code interprets for us the “waters of Noah” 
by the rainbow sign of God’s Covenant with the earth 
(Gen. ix. 8—17). 

In the Asaph Psalm Ixxiv. the Psalmist appeals to 
God by the Covenant of Creation, to fulfil His promise 
which seems to be delayed. The whole passage should 
be studied; we can but quote wv. 13—17 which refer 
to the Covenant of Creation. The emphatic use of the 
pronoun how should be noticed and also the refer- 
ence to the first four “Days of Creation.” Thus: 


Day I. Light, or the smiting of the dragon of darkness; 
as in the Babylonian story. 


Txot with Thy péwer | didst bre&k the séa, 
Didst shiver the héads | of the dragons on the waters. 
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Day IT. The Firmament. The chaos of waters divided ; 
as in the Babylonian story. 


Tuov didst rénd | the héads of Leviathan, 
Didst give him as food | to the désert folk. 
Day ITT. Waters in one place; dry land appears. 
THot didst cléave | fointain and bréok; 
Tuot didst drf | perénnial rivers. 
Day IV. The greater and lesser lights. 
Thine is the day, | Thine, too, the night ; 
Tuov didst establish | the lights and the sian. 
The Covenant of Creation with reference to Gen. viit. 22. 


Txot didst appoint | all bodndaries of éarth ; 
Simmer and winter, | Toot it was didst form them. 


It will be seen that in this Psalm the metre is 
2+2 and, if we compare the closely parallel Psalm 
lxxxix., the study of metre opens up a most interesting 
question. For, in Ps. lxxxix. the metre, for the most 
part, is the common one of 3+3, but it contains 
passages of 2+2 metre; and it appears to me that 
these latter passages all refer to the Covenant of 
Creation, while the passages in 3+3 metre refer to 
the Covenant of David. 

I shall endeavour to represent the change of metre 
in my translation and must leave the reader to judge 
whether two independent Psalms have been combined 
or whether the writer wished to place side by side 
the Covenant of David and the Covenant of Creation 
and varied his metre to suit his subject. 


ES 


van] 


(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(bx) 


2 
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(ee sxxe) 
Metre 2+2. Covenant of Creation. 
I sing the etérnal | mércies of Jahve. 
I make knéwn with my modth | Thy faithfulness for 4ges. 
I said, as etérnal, | mércy shall be built. 
As the héavens Thou establishest | (so) Thy faithfulness 
therein. 


Metre 3+3. The David Covenant. 
A cévenant I mide with My chésen; 
I sware unto David My sérvant, 
Thy séed I establish for éver ; 
And build up thy thréne for all Ages. 


Tt will be seen that though the metre is different 
the language and thought is identical with that in 
vv. 2,3. It would seem that the writer wished, like 
Jeremiah, to place the “sure mercies of David” side 
by side with the sure mercies of Creation. The metre 
now changes back to that of vv. 2, 3. 


Metre 2+2. Covenant of Creation. 


6 For the héavens shall praise | Thy wénder-work, Jahve ; 
Thy faithfulness too | in céncourse of Hély-ones. 

7 For whé, in high-héaven, | compareth with Jahve ? 
Whé matcheth Jahve | ’mid séns of the géds? 

8 A Géd revéred | in assémbly of Hély-ones ; 
Greft and to be féared | by 4ll that are aroind Him. 


10 Taot dost lérd it | o’er the pride. of the séa; 
When his waves are uplifted, | Toot layest to rést. 
11 ’Twas Txot that didst crash | proud-Rahab as slain, 
With the 4rm of Thy might | didst scatter Thine énemies. 
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12 Thine are the héavens; | Thine too the éarth. 
The world and its falness; | THov (it was) didst foand them. 
13 The nérth and the soath; | Tot (it was) créated them. 
Tabor and Hérmon | ring with Thy name. 
14 Thine is the 4rm;| Thine is the power. 
Strong is Thy hand; | High is Thy right-hand. 
15 Righteousness and jidgement | the foundation of Thy thréne, 
Mércy and trath | that g6 before Thy face. 


The reader will note how exactly vv. 10 ff. corre- 
spond with the verses we have already translated 
from Ps. Ixxiv.: the same metre, the same mythology, 
the same reference to the “Days” of Creation, the 
same remarkable use of the emphatic “THOU.” 

We now pass to verse 20 which is pure prose as 
follows: 

“Thou spakest of old in a vision with Thy saints 
[or, possibly, ‘with respect to Thy Saint’| and didst 
say ;—” 

These words form an introduction to the Promise 
which continues as follows: 


Metre 3+3. David Covenant. 


20 I have sét a créwn(?) on a héro; 

Have exalted one chésen of the péople. 
21 I fofnd Me David My sérvant; 

With Thy hdély ofl I anofnted him. 
22 That My hand, should bé his stay ; 

And mine 4rm should give him stréngth. 
23 That the énemy shodild not ex&ct; 

Nor the wicked one cause him afiliction. 


‘ 
Ee 
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24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


I will béat down his f6es before him, 
Will smite them that hate him. 
While with him is My trath and My mércy, 
In My name shall his hérn be ex4lted. 
And I sét his hand on the séa, 
His right-hand on the rivers. 
He names Me, Thoda art my Father, 
My Géd and my Réck-Salvation. 
While I too appoint him My firstborn, 
A Most High to the kings of the éarth. 
My mércy I kéep his for éver, 
And for him is My cévenant stAblished. 
And I make his séed etérnal, 
His throne as the days of héayen. 
Should his séns forsake My law, 
So as not to walk in My jadgements, 
Shofld they profane My statutes 
So as not to obsérve My comm4ndments, 
Then I visit their transgréssion with a réd, 
And with scofrges their s{n. 
Yet from him I reméve not My mércy; 
Nor will I prove false to My faithfulness. 
My Covenant will I not break; 
Nor change what My lips have annofinced. 
Once for 4ll have I swérn by My héliness 
That I néver prove false to David. 
His séed shall bé for éver, 
And his thréne as the sin before Me. 
It shall stéy as the méon for éver, 
And the witness that is faithful in the sky. 


The Psalm continues 2m the same metre to plead 


with God (as Ps. lxxiv.) the non-performance of His 
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promises, until we come to the last two verses (51, 52) 
where it would seem to break once more into the 
(2 +2) metre which we have already found in vv. 2, 3, 
6—15. Thus: 

51 Remémber O Lord | the reproach of Thy sérvant ; 

How I ber in my bésom | the shame of the Péoples: 

52 Wherewith they repréach— | Thine énemies, Jahve !— 
Wherewith they reprdach | the footsteps of Thy Christ. 
The text, however, in these two verses is by no 

means certain. 

I propose, in the present chapter, to examine one 
aspect of the spring, which is summed up under the 
Hebrew word Tzemach, a word signifying that “ owt- 
spring” from the earth, which results from the spring 
of the year. It is most unfortunate that, in the E.V., 
this word should have been translated “ Branch,” 
thus hiding from the English reader a very beautiful 
and suggestive thought. 

In the passages which follow I shall indicate the 
root Tzemach, whether as a verb or as a substantive, 
by giving the translation in italics. 


(Is. iv. 2.) 


In that day there shall be 
The outspring of Jahve as a beauty and pride, 
And the fruit of the land as a glory and boast 
For the remnant of Israel. 


Here the “outspring of Jahve” answers to the 
“fruit of the Land” in the parallel line. It is called 


ik at, 2. 


a 
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the “outspring of Jahve” because He makes it to 
spring forth as it is said of Paradise, Gen. ii. 9, “And 
out of the ground Jahve Elohim made to spring 
every tree that was pleasant to the sight and good 
for food.” 

Such was the intention of God in Creation. This 
intention was hindered by the Fall in which Earth 
is represented as sympathising. “Thorns also and 
thistles shall it (ie. the Earth) make to spring for 
thee” (Gen. iii. 18). But, though hindered, the pur- 
pose of God still remains and is manifested in the 
parable of every spring. It is He who “maketh the 
grass to spring for the cattle” (Ps. civ. 14); “causing 
the mountains to spring with grass” (Ps. cxlvii. 8). 

But, in another sense, the earth may be said to 
“bring forth fruit of itself’; consequently 7’zemach 
may be applied to the earth ; and, as such, it is fre- 
quently used collectively, e.g. Ezek. xvi. 7 “the out- 
spring (E.V. the bud) of the field”; Hos. viii. 7 “the 
outspring (E.V. bud) shall yield no meal.” 

These two closely related thoughts must be borne 
in mind, forming, as they do, a parable of the Christ. 
The “outspring” is God’s, inasmuch as He, the “Sun 
of Righteousness,” makes it to grow. But the “out- 
spring” is the earth’s since the earth “bringeth forth 
fruit of itself.” 

The Second Isaiah expresses a similar thought 
only that, in his case, the picture is not that of a Sun 

K, 10 
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of righteousness but rather of a rain of righteous- 
ness from heaven which the thirsty earth should 
drink in and thereby become fruitful (cf. Hos. x. 12). 
Thus: : 


(Is. xlv. 8.) 


Ye héavens shower déwn from abéve, 

Ye skfes pour déwn with Righteousness, 
Let them frait with Salvation—earth 6pen, 
Let Righteousness spring forth at dénce, 

I, Jahve, I have created it. 





Again, 
| (Is. Lxi. 11.) 

For as éarth brings forth her otspring, 

And as garden makes séeds to spring ott, 

So Jahve makes Righteousness spring, 

Even praise before ll the nations. 


Jeremiah associates this thought of the “out- 
spring” with a personal Deliverer of the family of 
David. 

(Jer. xxiii. 5 f.) 

Behéld the days are coming, saith Jahve, 
That I réise up for David a righteous ovéspring, 
And a King shall réign and présper, 
And shall éxecute jidgement and righteousness on éarth. 
In hfs days shall Jadah be saved, 
And Israel dwéll in sectrity : 
And this is his name they shall céll (him) 

Jahve our Righteousness. 
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(Jer. xxxiii. 15.) 


I raise up for David an ovitspring of righteousness 
And he shall éxecute jadgement and righteousness on éarth. 
In thése days shall Jéidah be s4ved, 
And Jerisalem dwéll in sectrity : 
And this is wh4t they shall cAll (it) 
Jahve our Righteousness. 


If we may trust the text in these closely 
related passages, we see that while one speaks of a 
“righteous outspring,’ who is himself to be called 
“Jahve our righteousness,” the other speaks of an 
“out-spring of righteousness” in the earth, which is 
to bear the Name of Him who producesit, and is to be 
called “ Jahve our righteousness.” Both thoughts are 
needed. In Palestine, where the winter rains were 
followed by an almost tropical growth, the outburst, 
the spring, was well fitted to be a parable of the 
New Creation. 

Thus Joel (ii. 21 ff.) says: 

21 Fear nét O éarth; | be joyful and glad, 

For Jahve is déing great things. 

22 Fear nét, ye béasts of the fiéld ; 

For the pastures of the wilderness are sprodting ; 

For the trées are giving their frdiit, 

Both fig-tree and vine are yiélding their stréngth. 

23 So ye children of Zion be joyful and glad 


In Jahve your Géd: 
For to yo He hath given the rain for righteousness. 


There is a play upon the word moreh, “rain” in 
the last line. It denotes the “former rain,” i.e. the 
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heavy rain at the beginning of the winter, but it also 
signifies “a teacher.” According to the Prophet's 
thought the earth and the beasts have cause to rejoice; 
but the “Children of Zion” should see something 
deeper in this parable of God’s gift of rain which 
should speak to them of the growth of righteousness. 
So, too, the words which follow speak of “the latter 
rain in the first (month),” E.V. or “the latter rain 
Jirst of all.” Here again a double meaning is in- 
tended: the “Jatter rain” is in the first (spring) 
month, but truly it is “jirst of all” in reference to 
the “afterwards” (v. 28, Heb. iii. 1) when God would 
“pour out His Spirit upon all flesh.” The first out- 
pouring is a parable of the second. Again, 


(Is. Ixvii. 10 f.) 


For like as the rain cometh déwn 

And the snéw out of héaven, 

Nor rettrneth ag4in, 

Until it have watered the éarth, 

And mide it to bring forth and spring ; 
Giving both séed to the séwer, 

And bréad to the éater: 

86 shall it bé with My Word 

That cometh forth from My Motth; 

It shali n6t retarn to Me émpty, 

Until it have déne what I will, 

And have préspered in that which I sénd it, 


In the times of the Prophet Zechariah Tzemach 
had become personified. Thus, iii. 8: “Hear now O 


Bikers" 
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Joshua the high priest, thou and thy fellows that sit 
before thee; for men of typical-import they are:— 
For behold I am going to bring My servant Tzemach 
—And he it is that shall build the temple of Jahve, 
and he it is that shall bear the dignity; and shall sit 
and rule upon his throne, and the counsel of peace 
shall be between them both.” 

And again, vi. 12: “Behold the man whose name 
is Tzemach (the outspring); from his own place he 
shall spring up and build the temple of Jahve.” 

Thus Zechariah regarded Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
the Temple-builders of his own day, merely as types 
of the true Temple-builder who was to come. This 
true Temple-builder he calls by the name Tzemach 
thereby associating him with the thoughts which we 
have already considered. 

We must, however, briefly allude to a remark- 
able development of the word Tzemach whereby it 
came to denote not merely the owtspring from the 
ground but the outspring of light, i.e. the dayspring. 
This arose, in part, from the use of avatody for 
Tzemach in the Greek versions. For avarody has 
both meanings; it signifies that which springs from 
the ground (see Ezek. xvi. 7, xvii. 9 f. and compare 
Gen. xix. 25; Ps. lxiv. (Ixv.) 11) and also the owt- 
spring of light, the dayspring (Jer. xxiii. 5; xxxiii. 
15, Theod. and Sym.; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12). In the 
later Hebrew and Syriac the root ZTzemach tended 

10—3 
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more towards the secondary meaning of the day- 
spring. Thus the “ Dayspring from on high” (Lk. i. 
78) is to be traced to the group of Tzemach prophecies. 

There is a fine poetical passage in Ps. lxv. 10—14 
where the course of God’s bounty through the year is 
compared to the laden wagon of a “harvest-home,” 
dropping its richness as its goes. 

I confess I can make nothing of the metre of wv. 
10, 11, but wv. 12—14 are in three beats. 


10 Thou hast visited the earth and saturated her, 
Enriching her with the water-full stream of God: 


11 Watering her furrows, levelling her ridges, 
Thou mellowest her with rain-drops, Thou blessest her 
outspring. 
12 Thou hast crowned the yéar of Thy géodness; 

And Thy whéel-tracks drép with plénty. 

13 They drép on the wilderness-pastures, 

And the hills are girdled with jéy. 
14 The méadows are clothed with flécks ; 

And the valleys are covered with corn; 

They shoat for jéy—yea sing. 

The reader will notice the reference to Tzemach 
in v. 11. 

Again, in the Psalm of the three-fold priestly 
Blessing (Ps. Ixvii.) the pledge of the Blessing for the 
world is found in the fruitful season, though in this 
case the word Tzemach is not used: 


Barth hath yiélded her increase ; 
Géd our Géd will bléss us. 
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Compare also Ezek. xxxiv. 27, Zech. viii. 12. 
These thoughts of the earth’s fertility are coupled 


with the advent of a Prince of Peace in Ps. lxxii, 
just as in the Prophets. 


1 


2 


3 


10 


ll 
12 


13 


14 


Give Thy jadgements, O Géd, to the King, 
Thy righteousness into the Prince. 

May he right Thy Péople with mércy, 
And Thy Péor-ones with jastice. 

May the modntains uplift their péace, 


_ And the hills with righteousness... 


May he jaidge the poor of the Péople, 
May he save the sons of the néedy :-— 
And crfish the oppréssor. 
May he léngthen out (days) with the sin, 
With the méon for éndless Ages. 
Coming déwn like réin upon grass, 
As the drops that drip on the éarth. 
Righteousness will bloom in his days, 
Great péace till méons be no more. 
So he rifles from séa to séa, 
From the River to bodnds of éarth. 
Before him foes bow déwn 
And his énemies lick the dist. 
The Kings of the Isles and of Tarshish | bring their gifts, 
The Kings of Shéba and Séba | offer their présents. 
All Kings bow déwn unto him; | all nations do sérvice. 
For he frées the péor that crieth; | the afflicted and 
hélpless. 
He pfties the péor and the néedy; 
Yea the sduls of the néedy he saves. 
From violence and wréng he redeéms them; 
And their bléod, in his sight, is précious. 
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15. ‘ : 5 . j F 4 : 5 

So the prayer for him is continuous; | all d’y do they bléss 
him. : oe 

16 Let the o&tspread of cérn be on éarth | to the t6p of the hills. 

Let its fraitage rastle like Lébanon: 

So they bléssom [from the city*] as the hérbage of the éarth. 
17. May his name endtire for éver; 

May his nime incréase with the sin. 

The growing light and strength of the sun through 
the year is regarded as a type of the great year of 
Eternity, in which the Sun of Righteousness with 
increasing light will bring forth more and more fruit 
from humanity. 

We pass now to vv. 10—14 of Ps. Ixxxv. where 
the metre is very clearly marked in three beats. The 
Psalm anticipates the return of the Divine Glory to 
earth. 

10 His salvation is nigh to His féarers, 

That glory may dwéll in our éarth. 

11 Mércy and trath are mét, 

Righteousness and péace have embraced. 
12 Trath from éarth outsprings, 

And righteousness béams from Héaven. 
13. So Jéhve gives the géod, 

Our éarth, too, gives her {ncrease. 

14 Righteousness marches bef6re Him, 

And kéeps the way of His stéps. 


1 I would suggest that the words “from the city,’ which break the 
metre, were introduced, as a gloss, to bring out the thought of the 
passage; the crop being not one of corn and flowers but of human 
righteousness. 5 
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There is no passage in the Psalter that brings 
home the meaning of Tzemach more perfectly than 
this. As heaven and earth combine to produce the 
outcome of the seasons in the natural year, so, in 
God’s great year, Heaven and earth will combine to 
produce the “man whose name is Tzemach ” and the 
fruits of the Spirit. To this thought I would apply 
the words of Browning: 


“And the emulous heaven yearned down, 
made effort to reach the earth, 
As the earth had done her best, in my passion 
to reach the sky.” 
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